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GERMAN CRITICISM ON ENGLISH 
FEMALE ROMANCE WRITERS. 


W* translate the following for the Inter- 
national from a letter dated London, 
June 15, to the Cologne Gazette. 

“Among the most remarkable writers of 
romances in England, three women are en- 
titled to be reckoned in the first rank, namely, 
Miss Jewsbury, Miss Bronte, and Mrs. Gas- 
kell. Miss Jewsbury issued her first work 
about four years.since, a novel, in three yo- 
lumes, under the title of ‘Zoe,’ and since 
then she has published the ‘Half Sisters.’ 
Both these works are excellent in manner 
as well as ideas, and show that their author 
is a woman of profound thought and 4 

ing. Both are drawn from country life 
and the middle class, a re in which Miss 
Jewsbury is at home. tendency of the 
first is ulative, and is based on religion ; 
that ot the soul is social, relating to the 
ition of woman. 
“Miss-Jewsbury is still young, for an au- 


‘thoress. She counts only some thirty 


ears, 
and many productions may be confidently 
expected from her hand, aoa Hey 
none will excel those already published, for, 
after gaining a certain climax, no one excels 
himself. Her usual residence is Manchester ; 
it is but seldom that she visits the metropolis ; 
she is now here. She has lively and pleasing 
manners, a slight , fine features, a 
beautiful, dreamy, light brown eye. © She is 
attractive without being beautiful, retiring, 
altogether without ions, and in con- 
yersation is neither brilliant nor very intel- 
lectual,—a still, thoughtful, modest char- 


Two years there ap a romance, 
‘Jane Eyre, by ‘Currer Bell, which threw 
all England into astonishment. Everybody 
was tormenting himself to discover the real 
author, for there was no’such person as Cur- 
rer Bell, and no one could tell whether the 
book was written by, a man or woman, 
because the hues of the romance now indi- 
cated a male and now a female hand, with- 
8. &T. M.—l11 





out any possibility of supposing that the 
whole Criginated with a single pencil. The 
public attributed it now to one, now to an- 
other, and the’ book to a@ sécond edi- 


| tion without the solution of the riddle. At 


last there came out a second romance, * 
‘ Shirley,’ by the same author, which was 
deyoured with equal avidity, aithongh it 
os ne ee to the former in 
value; and sti incognito was preserved. 
Finally, late in the autumn of last year the 
re was spread about that the image ¢ 
Taee Erected teen. discovered in LeaAlet 
in the sone of a pale young lady, with gray 
eyes, who had been rec as the long- 
sought authoress. ‘Still she remained in- 
visible. And again, in June 1850, it is said 
that Currer Bell, Jane Eyre, Miss Bronte,— 
for all three names mean the same — 
is in London, though to all inquities con- 
cerning the where and how a sati 
answer is still wanting. She is now in 
here, but not for the curious public ; she will 
not serve society as a lioness, will not “be 
gazed and g at. She isa simple child 
of the country, brought > te the little 
sonage of her father, in the North, of Eng- 
land, and must first accustom her eye to the 
gleaming diadem with which fame seeks to 

eck her brow, before she can feel herself at 
home in’her own sunshine. 

“Our third lady, Mrs. Gaskell, belongs 
also to the country, and is the wife of a Uni- 
tarian cle . In this. capacity she has 
probably had occasion to know a great deal 
of the poorer classes, to her honor be it said. 
Her book, ‘Mary Barton,’ conducts us into 
the factory workman’s narrow dwelling, and 
arsed ni loge tee db ae 

rts, his wants and his misery, with a 
power of truth that irresistibly lays hold 

the heart. The scene of the story al- 
ternates from there to the city mansion of 
the factory owner, where, along with lux 
and splendor we find little love and li 
pra sy and where sympathy with the 
condition of the workman is wanting only 
because it is not known, and because no one 
understands why or how the workman suf- 
fers. The a is at once very beautiful, 
very instructive, and written in a spirit of 
conciliation.” 
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MARGARET FULLER, MARCHESA D’OS- 
 SOLL. 





district j 
close of his last term as a | 
chased a farm near Cai 

mined to abandon his profession for the more 
congenial one of agriculture ; but he died soon 


after, leaving a widow and six children, of | f 


whom, t was the eldest. 

At a very early age she exhibited unusual 
abilities, and was particularly distinguished 
, eX) in 
languages. Her Bele nd af the 
of er intelligence, prematurel} tasleted tt 
toa Toler was ultimately injurious to 
her physical, constitution. At eight of 
age he was accustomed to require of ee the 
composition of a number of Latin verses e 
day, while her studies in philosophy, history, 
general science and current literature were 

to the limit of her capacities. When 
first went to Washi he was accus- 
tomed to speak of her as one “better skilled 
in Greek and Latin than half of the profess- 
ors ;” and alluding in one of her essays, to her 
attachment to foreign literature, she herself 
observes that in childhood she had well-nigh 
forgotten her English while constantly reed- 
ing in other tongues. 

Soon after the death of her father, she ap- 

lied herself to teaching as a vocation, first in 
Boston, then in Providence, and afterward in 
Boston again, while her “ Conversations” were 
for several seasons attended by classes of 
women, some of them married, and many of 
them of the most eminent positions in society. 
These conversations are described Dr. 
Orestes A. Brownson, as “in the highest de- 
gree brilliant, instructive, and inspiring,” and 
our own recollections of them confirm to us 
the justice of the applause with which they 
are now referred to. She made her first ap- 
paranen as an author, in a translation of 

ermann’s Conversations with Goethe, pub- 
lished in Boston in 1839. When Mr. Emer- 
son, in the following year, established The 
Dial, she became one of the principal con- 
tributors to that remarkable periodical, in 
which, she wrote many of the most striking 
papers on literature, art, and society. In the 
summer of 1843 she made a journey to the 
Sault St. Marie, and in the next spring pub- 
in reminiscences of her tour, 

under the title of Summer on the Lakes. The 
Dial having been discontinued, she came to 
reside in New York, where she had charge of 


the praipsl department of the New York 
Tribune, which gcquired a great accession of 
tation from her critical essays. Here in 


1845 she published Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century ; and in 1846, Papers on Literature 
and Art, in two volumes, consisting of essays 


try, | tne 


and reviews, reprinted, with one exception, 
eT a Ler 
a friend to visiti: 

Seotland, and F sine 


after pod ered _ to the French 
army, when t eemed it expedient to 
to Florence, both having taken an active 4 
in the Republican movement. . They left Flor- 
énce in tana and at Leghorn embarked in 
the ship Elizabeth for New York. The 
sage commenced auspiciously, but at Gib- 
tar the master of the ship died of small- 
and they were detained at the quaran- 
there some time in consequence of this 
misfortune, but finally set sail again on the 
8th of June, and arrived on our coast during 
the terrible storm of the 18th and 19th ult., 
when, in the midst of darkness, rain, and a 
terrific gale, the ship was hurled on the 
breakers of Fire Island, near Long Island, and 
in a few hours was broken in pieces. Mar- 
garet Fuller d’Ossoli, the Marquis d’Ossoli, 
and their son, two years of age, with an Ital- 
ian girl, and Mr. fiorace Sumner of Boston, 
besides several of the crew, lost their lives. 
We reprint a sketch of the works and genius 
of Margaret Fuller, written several years ago 
by the late Edgar A. Poe. 


“ Miss Futter was at one time editor, or one 
of the editors of the ‘The Dial? to which she 
contributed many of the most forcible and certainly 
some of the most peculiar papers. She is known, 
too, by ‘Summer on the Lakes, a remarkable 
peel. of sketches, issued in 1844, by Little & 
Brown, of Boston. More lately she published 
‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century, a work 
which has occasioned much discussion, aeving 
had the good fortune to be warmly abused 
chivalrously defended. For ‘ The New York Tri- 
bwne, she has furnished a great variety of matter, 
chiefly notices of new books, etc., etc., her articles 
being designated by an asterisk. Two of the best 
of them were a review of Professor Longfellow’s 
late magnificent edition of his own works, (with 
a portrait,) and an appeal to the public in behalf 
of her friend Harro Dict, The review did her 
infinite credit; it was frank, candid, independent 


—in even ludicrous’ contrast to the mere 
se pegwamre of the day, giving honor where 
mor was due, yet evincing the most thorough 


capacity to appreciate and the most sincere inten- 
dente. plaas’ in Geo falentt’ light the seek ool 
idi tic. merits of the poet. In my opi 
ern hacgne laying he “5 ange 
ms, ever published in America, of whi 
caution hove not had abundant reason to be ashamed. 
Mr. Longfellow is entitled to a certain and very 
istinguished rank among the poets of his country, 





but that country is disgraced by the evident toady- 









bt ee i et th et 


ee ee ee ee ee Ne ee ee 





SHIEH TH 
aie 


Miss Fuller produces is entitled to these epithets 
—but I must say that the conclusions reached are 


Fuller has erred, too, through own excessive 
objectiveness. She j woman by the heart 
and intellect of Miss , but there are not more 
than one or two dozen Miss Fullers on the whole 


i icality, (why is 
there not such a word?) for the force with which 


her to paint a scene less by its fea- 
by its effects. 
“ Here, for example, is a portion of her account 
Niagara :— 


woe t, and I a fo 
more upon my gh . a proper fore- 
for these su iio fore coming 
away, I think I really saw the full wonder of the scene. 
After a while it so me into itself as to inspire an 
as I newer knew before, such as 
felt when. death ie about to usher us into a new 
al trampling of the waters seized 
no other sound, however near, 
start and look behind me for 
realized the identity of that mood of nature in 
red down with such ab- 
in which the Indian was 


m in an attempt to 
to others an impression of the scene. Hence so 


sure, in hi 
jective; he 
ty, 
t 


it made him think 


exclusively to e are in 
dition to endevidenia his 


(declamatory) style, and to show the tenor of her 
ive speculations ;— 


When will this country have such a 
man? It is what she needs—no thin Idealist, no coarse 
Realist, but a_man whose eye reads the heavens while 
prediaags , a oe Ec ome  y hem ew Beene 
strong and dexterous in the use of human instruments. 


past, yet 
knows that its honey can but moderately avail gs 
whose comprehensive eye scans the neither in- 
fatuated by its golden lures nor 

10 


“From what I have quoted, a general conception 
of the prose style of the authoress may be red. 
Her manner, however, is infinitely vari It is 
always forcible—but I am not sure thet 4: 
ways anythi unless I say pi ue. It 
ey ee HS 
or, more 
Pept eee eh 
w illing to acquit ignor- 
ance of ee eat ie willing to attribute 
her slovenliness to disregard of the shell in anxiety 
for the kernel; or to waywardness, or to affecta- 
tion, or to blind reverence to Carlyle—would be 
able to detect, in her strange and continual inaccu- 
racies, a capacity for the accurate. : 
“*T cannot appreh : the 
epetteaate er Sesameeapall serronjests”’ 


“ It is fearfu: to know, as you look, that whatev- 
er has been owatinned by the vest, b like to rise 





suddenly to light.” 
ay socks cud inateiat Aitundte to cee ber.” 








ee “ law, and 
giving the Yankee interpret- 


) to say 

ta Eas Bete 

tt? tf ofh th 38 ay in| ; 
that in n such senses 


le of Miss Fuller is one of the 
Meith wk hI am ted. In gene- 
y pint, vied, tee : it.. It 
a t terse, uminous 
of sight, ESOS | wich, 

cols weed 


ve that Miss Fuller has written smell | eat 


vat 


to give it,) but is brimful of the poetic sentiment. 
Here, for example, is something in Coleridge’s 


manner, of which the author of ‘Genevieve’ | },,, 


rag ial eee ine al ch 
“ A maiden sat beneath’a 
Tear-bedewed her pale cheeks be, 
And she sighed heavily. 
From forth the wood into the light 
A hunter strides with carol light 
And e glance so bold and bright. 
why pest T hey nob nde F 
wee; hoon e ; 
‘Tove thee well, be not afraid.” , 
He takes her hand and leads her on— 
She should have waited there alone, 
For he was not her chosen one. 
He leans her head upon his breast— 
She knew ’twas not her home of rest, 
But, ah! she had been sore distrest. 
The sacred stars looked ~y A pees 


Te ole thas diemod the diamoet'e ditmond crown. 


Then from the thicket om i 


might 


She starts deep affright, 

For it was not her own true knight. 

Though but in dream Gunhilda yaaa 

Though but a fancied ill assaile 

Though she but fancied fault b bewalled— 

Pg yan ht of day makes dream of night ; 
isnot worth y of the knight ; — 


altar burns not bright. 
If a we thou een ant, not —— 
Cannot the dragon’s v 
Of the pure meed thou shou shouldst de despair. 
Now sadder that lone maiden sighs ; 
Far bitterer tears profane her eyes ; 
Crushed in the duct her heart’s flower lies.’ 
"To an the evident carelessness with which | mov 
this poem was constructed, I have italicized an 
indentical a hye (of about the same force in ver- 





Bulwer, 
velvet waistcoat came am glov 
means the — Sir Edward 


Sax tibieieet elaborate - most intimate per- 
— 

t all this as a general ition, to which 

uller affords a oak exception—to this 

poet that her personal character and her printed 

ik are merely one and the same thing. We 

t access to her soul as directly from the one as 

the other—no more y from this than 

ily from either.. Her -acts are 

bookish, and her are less thoughts than acts. 

and her conversational manner are 

from her ‘Summer 


as she often does, to have made a study for some 
lelights in this—a sketch wit) tn © @ sk 
wi erever ve see it, the 
lines of the great buttress in the Zz 
hues of the waterfall, tre delights 
pe neon ht 
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key, but nual, a 


hair; eee 

liberately, (not hurri or loudly,) wi 

lito diintnes of enunciation —epeaking I 
in question, emphasizing 

the words whic s have italicized, not by impul- 





(From the New York Tribune.) 
ON THE DEATH OF 8. MARGARET FULLER. 


BY G. PF. BR. JAMES, 
IGH hopes ‘ht thine early path bedecked, 
i eres os Ceautfu tho wild, 
will unchecked, 
could be undefiled. 
around thee, grew a golden chain, 
the woman to more human 


Thou found’st the only chain thy spirit knew, 
But, ceptive, led’st thy he er | from the shame 
Of ancient freedom, to the pride of new. 


The loved ones clung around thee, when the sail, 
O’er wide Atlantic billows, onward bore 


Th ht of joys, and the expandi: ale 
Hroeef the iolod bark toward thy 9 shore. 


With them to live—with them, with them to die— 
Sublime of human love intense and fine! 

Was thy last prayer unto the Deity, 
And it was granted thee by love divine. 


In the same billow—in the same dark grave— 
Mother, and child, and husband find their rest, 

The dream is ended ; and the solemn wave 
Gives back the gifted to her country’s breast. 


Aw Illustration of the high prices paid to 
fortunate artists in these times may be found 
in the ne ,a Alboni, the famous contralto 

inger, n engaged to sing at Madrid, 
at the enormous rate “F $400 d per day, 
while Roger, the tenor, who used to sing at 
the as ma . r ~— and who was 
transp to the Gran ra to assist in 
the uction of pia ve et,” 
Las been engaged to sing with her at the 
more moderate salary of $8000 a month. 
This is almost equal to the extravagant sum 
teed to Jenny Lind for performing in 
is country. It would be a curious inquiry 
why singers and dancers are always paid so 
much more exorbitantly than painters, scul 
tors or musical composers, especially as the 
pleasure they confer is of a merely evanescent 
character, while the -works of the latter re- 
main a perpetual source of delight and refine- 
ment to all generations. 








FRASER’S MAGAZINE UPON THE POETS 

-. AND POETRY OF AMERICA. . 

HE last number.of Fraser's Magazine has 

. & long article Tue Ports anv Por- 
TRY OF Ica, in which the subject is 
treated with more than the customary wa 4 
of English criticism upon this subject. We 
are inclined, indeed, to believe the arti- 
cle was written “above pga: by an 
inhabitant of that quarter now in London. 
Omitting the illustrative extracts, we cop 
the re —_ of the a 9 -. i 
most of those who are admi to be poets 
arc characterized. 


“Wuen Halleck said of New York— 
Our fourteen wards 

Contain some seven-and-thirty-bards, 
he rather understated than e rated the 
fact. Mr. Griswold, besides the ninety - 
i peels Bo comets gives an po 
of about seventy fugitive pieces by as many 
authors; and bitter complaints have 
made against him in various quarters for not 
including some seventy, or a hundred and 
seventy more, ‘who,’ it is said, and probably 
with truth, ‘have as good a right to be there 
as many of those admitted’ Still it is possi- 
ble to pick out a few of general reputation, 
whom literati from all parts of the Union 
would in sustaining as specimens of 
distinguished American poets, though they 
would differ in reg wr their relative posi- 
tion. Thus, if the tblic had to choose a 
laureate, Boston would probably deposit a 
nearly unanimous vote for Longfellow; the 

of New York might be divided be- 
tween Bryant and Halleck; and the southern 
cities would doubtless give a large majority 
for Poe. But these gentlemen, and some 
three or four more, would be acknowledged 
by all as occupying the first rank. Perhaps, 
on whole, the preponderance of native 
authority justifies us in heading the list with 
a, at any rate, has the additional 
title of seniority in authorship, if not in 
actual yeers. 

“ Witiiam Cutten Bryant is, as we learn 
from Mr. Griswold, about fifty-five years old, 
and was born in Massachusetts, haar 4 his 
literary career is chiefly associated with New 
York, of which he is a resident. With a a 
cocity papa oper’ f even in a country where 
py is the instead of the exception, 

began to write and publish at the of 

irteen, and has, therefore, been full forty 
years before the American DP reat and that 
not in the capacity of poet alone—having for 
more than that — edited the Even- 
ing Post, one of the ablest and most t= 
able papers in the United States, and the 
oldest we believe, of the Democratic 
party in New York. He has been called, 
and with justice, a poet of nature. The 
prairie solitude, the summer evening land- 
Ce the night wind of autumn, the water- 
bird flitting homeward through the twilight 
—such are the favorite subjects of inspiration. 








Englander by birth anda New Yorker 
adoption. He is Bryant's contem ak 
friend, but the we style of his versifi- 
cation are v ifferent; and so, it is said, 
is poli affinities. While i 


e 
ii men is apt to pazzle the uninitiated. 
Thus Washington Irving is said to belong to 
the Democrats; but it would be hard to find 
in his writings anything countenancing their 
claim upon him. His sketches of English 
society are a panegyric of old institutions; 
pd fourth we of his rag germ is 
out a e satire on the inis- 
tration of Theonas Jefferson, the great apostle 
of De . Perhaps, however, he may 
since have changed his views. Willis, too, 
the ‘Free Penciler,, who has been h i 
i about lords and ladies, and great 


life ting 
peopl, an has become a sort of Jenkins to 
@ fashionable life of New York; he also is 


one of the Democratic party. Peradventure 
he may vote the ‘Locofoco ticket’ in the hope 
of propitiating the boys (as the cunaille of 
American cities are properly called), and 
saving his printing-office from the fate of the 
pi weg ra House h Astor ng a 
t we say of Cooper, who, i 
anti-democratic svnien, has made himself 
one of the most unpopular men in his coun- 
try, and whose recent political novels rival 
the writings of Judge Haliburton in the viru- 
lence as well as the cleverness of their satire 
upon Republican institutions? He, too, is a 
Democrat. To us, who are not behind the 


are a mystery incapable 
of explanation. return to our pdeuens 
subject. 


Halleck made his début in the poet- 
ical world by some satirical pieces called The 
de mya which sponge as much ery we at 
their appearance as the anonymous Salma- 
gundi Thich commenced Ireing’s literary 
career. These were succeeded by Fanny, a 
poem in the Don Juan metre. Fanny has no 
particular plot or story, but is a satirical re- 
view of all the celebrities, literary, fashiona- 
ble, and political, of ‘New York at that day 
(1821). And the satite was sory very 

the time and in the place; but, un- 


fortunate 





ly for the extent and permanence of} 


com- 
mentary on the poem in time, its allusions, 
and with them most of its wit, will be in 
danger of perishing entirely. What we can 
judge of in Souny are one or two graceful 
yrics ee in it, though even these 
are marred by untimel: comicality and local 
allusions. @ nominal hero. while wander- 


:| ing about at night after the wreck of his for- 


tunes, hears a band playing outside a public 


‘| place of entertainmént. It must have been 
.|@ better band than that which now, from 


the Museum opposite the Astor House, 
drives to frenzy the haplese stranger 
In Halleck’s subsequent productions the in- 
fluence of Campbell is more perceptible than 
that of Byron, and with manifest advantage. 
It —_ be said of his compositions, as it can 
be affirmed of few American verses, that they 
have a real innate harmony, something not 
dependent on the number of syllables in each 
line, or capable of being dissected out into 
feet, but growing in them, as it were, and 
created. by the fine ear of the writer. Their 
sentiments, too, are exalted and ennobling; 
eminently genial and honest, they stamp the 
author for a good man and true,—Nature’s 
aristocracy For some unexplained rea- 
son Halleck has not written, or at least not 
published, anything new for several P bie 
though continually solicited to do so; for he 
is a great favorite with his countrymen, 
especially with the New Yorkers. His time, 
however, has been by no means passéd in 
idleness. Fashionable.as writing is in Amer- 
= it is not pie age — e or, indeed, 
together reputable, that the poet should be 
only a ved Halleck has bese in business 
most of his life; and was a head-clerk 
of the wealthy merchant, John Jacob Astor, 
who left him a handsome ennuity. This was 
in Mr. Astor’s son and heir, a man 
of well-known liberality; so that between the 
two there is a chance of the poet’s being en- 
abled to ‘meditate the tuneful Muse’ for the 
remainder of his days free from all distrac- 
tions of business. 
“LoneretLow, the pet poet of Boston, is a 
much younger man than either Bryant or 
Halleck, and has made his reputation onl 
within the last twelve years, Guring which 
time he has been one of the most noted lions 
of American Athens. The city of Boston, as 
every one knows who has been there, or who 
has met with any book or man emanating 
from it, claims to be the literary metropoli 
of the United States, and assumes the slightly- 
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ding soubriquet just quoted. The 
Mueriean Athenians have their thinking 
and writing done for them by a coterie whose 
distinctive characteristics are Socinianism 
» & preter-Puritan prudery in 

ics, a German tendency in metaphysics, 
throughout all a firm persuasion that 
Boston is the fountain-head of art, scholar- 
and literature for the western world, 


reth ch things, out of which can come 
nothing . For the Bostonians, who cer- 
tainly cultivate literature with more 
devotion, if not always with more individual 
success than the New Yorkers, can never for- 
ive their commercial neighbors for 
By bith the two most — pene wree 
e@ coun’ oe and Cooper; 'y 
adoption, reg of the sre puna 
and Halleck. Nor are the g ple of the 
Rw var oe! ao re — exhibi- 
ions of small j ; but, on the contrary, 
as the way of the world is, they are apt to 
retort by greater absurdities. So shy are 
they of appearing to be guided by the dicta 
of their eastern friends, that to this day there 
is searcely man or woman on Manhattan Is- 
land who will confess a liking for Tennyson, 
Mrs. Barrett Browning, or rt Browning, 
simply because these poets were taken up and 
patronized (metaphorically speaking, of 
course,) by the ‘Mutual Admiration Society’ 
.of Boston. 


“ The immediate influences of this camara- 
derie are highly flattering and apparentl 
beneficial to the subject of them, but its ulti- 
mate effects are most injurious to the proper 
development of his powers. When the 
merest trifles that a man throws off are in- 
ordinately praised, he soon becomes content 
with producing the merest trifles. - 
low has grown unaccustomed to do himself 
justice. Half his volumes are filled up with 
translations; graceful and accurate, indeed ; 
but translations, and often from originals of 
very moderate merit. His last original poem, 
Evangeline, is a sort of pastoral in hexame- 
ters. The resuscitation of this classical metre 
had a queer effect upon the American quid- 
nunes. Some of the critics evidently believed 
it’ to be a bran-new metre invented for the 
nonce by the author, a delusion which they 
of the “Mutual Admiration’ rather winked 
at; and the parodists who endeavored to 
ridicule the new measure were evidently not 
quite sure whether seven feet or nine made a 
hexameter. It is really to be regretted that 
Longfellow has been cajoled into playing 
these tricks with himself, for his earlier 
pieces were works of rad aba ype and, had 
they been worthily followed out, might have 
entitled him to a high place among the poets 
of the language. . . . Longfellow’s poetry, 
a he wad la. r erg out to bogs 

» has a te idea and purpose in 1 
settler merit now-a-days. Mis versifica- 
tion is generally harmonious, and he displa 
® fair command of metre. Sometimes he 


shi 
tod aa aged that New York is a Naza-| ly 





takes a fancy to an obsolete or out-of-the-way 
stanza; one of his esi and best poettis, 
The Skeleton in Arm , is exactly in the meas- 
ure of Draytou’s fine ballad on Agincourt. 
His chief fault is an over-fondness for simile 
and me’ He seems to think indispen- 


sable the introduction into everything he 
writes of a certain (or sometimes ‘a very un- 
ese figures’ According- 
his poems are crowded with comparisons, 
— at others 
i tortured 


certain) number of 


sometimes retty and 
80 far-fetched that the 
which lead’ off de Musset’s 
bizarre Ode to the Moon can hardly — 
them. This making figures (whether 
any connection with the calculating habits of 
the people or not) is a terrible propensity of 
American writers, whether of prose or verse. 
Their orators are ial sinners in this re- 
F aps We have’ seen 

metaphors (more or mixed) as Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy is of quotations. 

“Such persons as know from experience 
that lite: le are not always in private 
life what their writings would betoken, that 
Miss Bunions do not precisely resemble March 
violets, and mourners upon gawd may_ be 
laughers over mahogany persons will 
not ised to hear that the Longfellow 
is a very jolly fellow, a lover of fun and good 
dinners, and of an amiability and 
popularity that have aided not a little the 

ularity of his writings in verse and 
—for he writes prose too, prettier, quainter, 
more figurative, and more poe a if anything, 
than his B =m § He is @ professor at 
Harvard College, near Boston. , 

“Epear A. Por, like Longfellow and most 
of the other American poets, wrote prose as 
well as poetry, wees produced a number of 
wild, grotesque, and powerfully-imagined 
tales; unlike most of them he was a literary 
man pur sang. He depended for support en- 
tirely on his writings, and his career wis 
more like the precarious existence of an 
author in the time of Johnson and Savage 
than the decent life of an author in our own 
day. He was a Southerner birth, ac- 
— a liberal education, and what the 

rench call ‘e was ad 
by a@ rich relative, quarreled. with hi 
married ‘for love,’ and lived by editing 
zines in Richmond, Philadelphia, and New 
York; by delivering lectures (the never-fail- 
ing last resort of the American lit ad- 
venturer); by the occasional subscriptions of 
compassionate acquaintances or admiring 
friends—any way he could—for eighteen or 
nineteen scm his wife, involved him- 
self in en difficulties, and finally died in 
what should have been the prime of his life, 
about six months = His enemies attri- 
buted his untimely death to intemperance; 
his writings would rather lead to the belief 
that he was an habitual taker of opium. If 
it make a man a poet to be 


Dowered with the hate of hate, th of scorn, 
The love ot lone er 
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as quaint, ‘oe’s may most 
acterized 


ty | From the brown smith 


nat with 


us it seems by no means the best of Poe’s 
productions; we much prefer, for instance, 
this touching allegory, which was originally 
embodied in one of his wildest tales, The 
Haunted Palace. In the very same volume 
SEacnicrend dome toad a’ bas alge be 
Ww a y some t a 
Somed of eden . Indeed the secret of 
sen oom to be little known to Trans- 
tie bards. The rigidness of self-criti- 
cism which led Tennyson to ignore and 
annihilate, so far as in him lay, one-half 
of his earlier productions, would orton Bi 
understood by them. This is particularly 
unlucky in the case of Poe, whose r es 
sometimes run fairly away with him, till no 
purpose or meaning is traceable amid a jingle 
of uncommon and fine-sounding words... . 
“Though Poe was a Southerner, his 
has nothing in it su ive of his peculiar 
locality. It is somewhat remarkable that 
the slave-holding, which has tried almost all 
other means of excusing or jostifying itself 
before the world, did not think of ‘ eeping a 
t, and engaging the destitute author 
m its own territory to sing the praises of 
‘the patriarchal institution” And it would 
have a fair provocation that the Abo- 
litionists had their poet already. Indeed 
several of > oe poe po ts have a 
upon this subject; Longfellow, in particular, 
hee published a series of spirited and touch- 
ing anti-slavery poems; but the man who 


be. char- 
as fantastic. Thebes oft reminds | 


With white sails sway 
Ro 





has made it his specialité is Joun Greenies 
Ww a Quaker, literary 


the slaye-pens and the capitol. 
are inly obnoxious to the jurisdiction of 
= potentate, being un- 


England, and calls on her sons to utter their 
voice, 


From valleys where her slumbering fathers lie, 
From her blue rivers and her welling fountains, 
clear cold sky— 


to the billow’s motion 
und rock and cliff— 
From the free fireside of her unbought farmer, 
From her free laborer at his loom and wheel, 
where, beneath 
Rin; e red steel— 
From each and all, if God hath not forsaken 
Our land and left us to an evil choice ;—. 
“and inst the shocking anomaly 
of slavery in a country. At times, when 
deploring the death of some fellow-laborer in 
the cause, he falls into a somewhat subdued 
strain, though even then there is more of 
spirit and fire in his verses than one naturally 
expects from a follower of George Fox; but 
on such occasions he displays a more careful 
and harmonious versification than is his wont. 
There is no scarcity of these elegies in his 
little volume, the Abolitionists, even when 
they escape the attentions of the high le 
functionary already alluded to, not bemg 
apparently a long-lived class. 

“Toujours perdriz in poetry as in 
cookery; we grow tired after awhile of in- 
vectives against governors of slave-states and 
mercenary and dirges for untimely 
perished Abolitionists. The wish suggests 
itself that Whittier would not always 

‘Give up to a party what is meant for mankind,’ 


but sometimes turn his powers in another 
direction. Accordingly, it is a great relief to 
find him occasionally tryin p his hand on the 
early legends of New England and Canada, 
vg o not suffer in such ballads as St. 
eee 
“Whittier is less known than several other 
Western bards to the English reader, and we 
think him entitled to stand higher on the 
American Parnassus than most of his coun- 
trymen would place him. His faults— 
harshness and want of polish—are evident; 
but there is more life, and spirit, and soul in 
his verses, than in those e eight-ninths of 
Mr. Griswold’s immortal ninety. 
“From political verse (for the anti-slavery 
itation must. be considered quite as much a 
itical as a moral warfare) the transition is 
natural to satire and humorous poetry. Here 
we find no lack of matter, but a grievous 
short-coming in quality. The American. re 
no contemptible humurists in prose, but their 
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ery; verse. The sternost critic could hardly help 


ing over such a bundle of them as are 


igin. | contained in Apollo’s lament over the ‘treei- 


line must originally have been intended to 
act upon his patients emetically. After a 
conscientious of the doctor, the most 
readable, and’ ly ntable 
ing we can find in him, is the bit of serio- 
c entitled The Last Leaf. 

. “But within the last three years there has 
arisen in the United States a satirist of genu- 
ine excellence, who, oe Larepe ing 
but moderai a i is country- 
men, ue eee in a peed nase © 
have mistaken his real forte. James Russet. 
LowELt, one of the Boston éoterie, has for 
some time been publishing verses, which are 
by the coterie duly glorified, but which are 
in no distinguishable from the ordi- 
American , except that 
'y pretension to 

originality, with a more than usually pal 
ble imitation of English models. Indeed, the 
failure was so manifest, that the American 
literati seem, in this one case, to have re- 
belled against Boston dictation, and there is 
sufficient internal evidence that such of them 
as do duty for re He ge — ra 
tty severely. iolen iqued at this, 
Eo tevcltantonsly condliag's i for 
the Mexican war, he was impelled by both 
feelings to take the field as a satirist: to the 
former we owe the Fable for Critics; to the 
latter, the re oy Papers. It was a happy 
move, for he the rare faculty of writing 
clever doggerel. Take out the best of In- 
goldsby, ampbell’s rare piece of fun The 
riars of Dijon, and perhaps a little of 
Walsh's Aristophanes, and there is no con- 
temporary verse of the class with which 
Lowell’s may not fearlessly stand a compari- 
son; for, observe, we are not speaking of 
mock heroics like Bon Gaultier’s, which are 
only a species of parody, but of real doggerel, 
the Rabelaisque of . The Fable is 
somewhat on the In, y model,—that is 
to say, * part of its fun consists in queer 
rhymes, double, treble, or poly-syllabic; and 
it has even Barham’s fault—an occasional 
over-consciousness of effort, and calling on 
the reader to admire, as if the tour de force 
could a for itself. But In vs 
rhymes will not give us a just idea-of the 
Fable until we superadd Hook’s puns; for the 
fabulist has a pleasant knack of making puns 
—ou as and unhesitating ones—exactly. 
of the kind to set off the general style of his 





fication’ of his Daphne. ... The Fable is a 
sort of review in verse of American poets. 
Mach of the Boston leaven runs through it; 
the wise men of the East are all glorified in- 


of the joke against him is, that being sent by 
Apollo to choose a lily in a flower-garden, he 
brings back a thistle as all he could find. 
The picture is a humorous one, but we are 
at a loss to conjecture who can have sat for it 
in America, where the tendency is all the 
other way, reviewers being apt to opply the 
butter of adulation with the knife rofu- 
sion to every man, woman, or child who 
rushes into print. Some of his complaints, 
too, against the critic sound very odd; as, for 
instance, that 
His lore was engraft, something foreign that grew in him. 
Surely the very meaning of learning is that 
it is something which a man learns—acquires 
from other sources—does not originate in 
himself. But it’is a favorite practice with 
Mr. Lowell's set to rail against learning 
and pedants, while at the same time there 
are no men more fond of showing off chea 
learning than themseives: Lowell himself 
never loses an opportunity of bringing in a 
bit of Greek or Latin. ers must 
have known such for, unfortunately, 
the United States has no monopoly of them— 
men who delight in quoting Latin before 
ladies, talkin ng Penny-Magezine science in 
the hearing of clodhoppers, and preaching of 
high art to youths who have never had the 
chance of seeingenyartatall. Then you will 
hear them say nothing about pedantry. But 
let a man be present who knows more Greek 
_ they do, or who has a higher standard 
poetry or painting or music, and wo be to 
him! “Flim they will persecute to the utter- 
most. What is to be done with such men 
but to treat them 4 /a Shandon, ‘Give them 
Burton’s Anatomy, and leave them to their 
own abominable devices? 

“The Biglow Pi are imaginary epistles 
from a New d farmer, and contain 
some of the best imens extant of the 
‘Yankee,’ or New England dialect,—better 
than Haliburton’s, for Sam Slick sometimes 
mixes Southern, Western, and even. English 
vulgarities with his Yankee. Mr. Biglow's 
remarks treat chiefly of the Mexican war, 
and subjects immediately connected with it, 
such as slavery, truckling of Northerners to 
the south, &c. The theme is treated in 
various ways with uniform bitterness. Now 








of his friend the returned volunteer, Mr. 


glory, 
vates.’ 
notice to a 


equally so in his expects 
‘never got so low down as the 
“But it is time to bring 


fortunately living, and writing Court Jour- 
nals for the ‘Upper Ten Thousand,’ as he 
has named the quasi-aristocracy of New 
York? And the lady-poets—the poetesses, 
what shall we say of them? Truly it would 
be ungallant to say anything ill of them, and 
invidious to angie out a few among so many ; 
therefore, it will be best for us to say—n 
ing at all about any of them.” 


Original Purtry. 


A RETROSPECT. 
BY HERMANN. 


N this rustic footbridge sitting, 

I have passed delightful eves, 
joon round about me flitting 
Through the overhanging leaves. 

With me often came another, 
When the west wore hues of gold, 
And *twas neither sister—brother— 
One the heart may dearer hold. 


She was fair and lightly moulded, 
Azure-eyed and full of grace ; 
Gentler form was never folded 
In a lover’s warm embrace. 


Oh those hours of sacred converse, 
Their communion now is o’er, 

And our straying feet shall traverse 
Those remembered paths no more. 


Hours they were of love and gladness, 
Fraught with holy vows of truth: 

Not ea single thought of sadness 
Shadowing o’er the hopes of youth. 


I am sii sad and lonely 
Where she often sat with me, 
And the voice I hear is only 
Of the silvery streamlet’s glee. 


Where is she, whose gentle fingers, 
Oft were wreathed amidst my hair? 

Still methinks their pressure lingers, 
But, ah no! they are not there. 


They are whiter now than ever, 
In a light I know not of, 
Sweeping o’er the chords of silver 
To a song of joy and love. 
bi so lonely I am sitting, 
This sweet thought a joy may bring, 
That she still is round me fitting, 
On an angel’s tireless wing. 





| ber of the inhabitants of the 





, of all 
The base of the candelabrum is a 
i on which stands a gro 
Pootsy.*ihe toe! femer tedelel from Fa 
man’s sculpture on Lord Mansfield’s monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, the latter from 
a drawing of the Greek Antique, bearing a 
scroll inscribed with the word “ Ion” in Greek 
of the 
the: base. 


"Talfourd” his 


hour, and the eloquent kindness whieh has 
enriched it, appealed for a response only to 
personal qualities, I should be too conscious 
of the poverty of such materials for an answer 
to attempt one; but the associations the 
suggest expand into wider circles than se: 
impels, and while they teach me that this oc- 
casion is not for the indulgence of vanity, but 
for the cultivation of humble ess, 
they impart a nobler significance to your 
lendid gift and to your em praise. 
‘hey remind me that my intellectual bein 
has, from its first development, been nurtur 
by the partiality of those whom, living and 
dead, you virtually represent to-day ; they 
concentrate the wide-spread instances of that 
uliar felicity in my lot whereby I have 
nm privileged to find aid, comfort, inspira- 
tion, and allowance in that local community 
amidst which my life began ; and they invite 
me, from that position which once bounded 
my furthest horizon of personal hope, to live 
along the line of past existence ; to recognize 
the same influence everywhere eggeomy, Bad 
and to perceive how its struggles have 
assisted ; its errors softened down or vailed, 
and its successes enhanced, hy the constant 
presence of home-born regards. Embracin 
In a rapid glance the events of many years, 
call to mind how at an early arlier 
than is generally safe or happy for youths— 
the incidents of life, supplying an unusual 
stimulus to ordinary powers, gave vividness to 
those dreams of human excellence and pro- 
gress which, at some time, visit all ; how by the 
weakness which precluded them from assum- 
ing those independent shapes which require 
the plastic force of higher powers, they becan’c 
associated. with the scenes among which 
they were cherished, and clove to them with 
earnest ; and how the fervid expressions 
which that combination prompted, were ac- 
cepted by generous friends as indicating fac- 
ulties ‘beyond the reaches of my soul,’ and 
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om 

School—who, during his fifty years of au- 
, made the name of our town a house- 
ive generations of schol- 
‘honored him in all parts of the 


departments of society—whose 


ae 
i 


iness and object to those impulses 
ich else might have ended, as they 
dreams. [I remember, when paus- 
e sli threst:old of active life, 
ing a on ‘ae desolate future, 
earnestness of my friends gave me 
courage, and emboldened me, with no patrons 
but themselves, to enter the profession of my 
choice by its most dim and laborious avenue, 
and to brace myself for four of arduous 


; how th 
the -in of 


H 


c ER, 
fe 


, they provided for 

ities such as riper scholars and 

other advocates wait long for, by confiding 
i + matters to my untried hands ; how 
they encircled my first tremulous efforts by 
an atmosphere of affectionate interest, roused 
my faint heart to exertion, absorbed the fever 
that h upon its beatings, and strength- 
ened my perceptions of capecity to make 
my thoughts and impressions intelligible, on 
the instant, to the minds of courts and juries. 
The impulse thus given to my professional 
success at Reading, and in the sessions of 
Berkshire during twelve years, gradually ex- 
tended its influence through my circuit, until 
it raised me to a position among its members 
beyond my deserts and equal to my wishes. 
Another ing of fortune soon dawned on 
me; in the maturity of life I aspired toa seat 
in parliament—rather let me say, to that seat 
which cnly I coveted—and then, almost with- 
out solicitation, from many surviving patrons 
of my childhood, and from the sons of others 
who inherited the kindness of their fathers, I 


‘received an honor more precious to me as the 


token of concentrated than as the 
means of advancement; yet greatly height- 
ened in practical im ce by the testimo- 
be implied from the best of all witnesses. 

at honor, three times renewed, was at- 
tended by of excitement which look 
dizzy even in the distance—with much on my 
part requiring allowance, and much allow- 
ance ony rime by those to whom my utmost 
services were due; with the pai con- 
sciousness of wide difference inion be- 
tween some of my oldest friends and myself, 


one erabodied charity—and who 





and =e pees contests which those differ- 
ences serge pee: Pi heered by at- 
tachments which the vivii 


ve 
lights | 


appointment which dissolved the parlia- 
men connection, and with it ilated 
all the ition of feeling which had some- 
times saddened it, and invested the close of 
my life with the old regard, as unclouded by 
controversy as when it ined its opening. 
And now the expressions of -your eympethy 
await me, when, by the ous providence 
of God, I have been permitted to enter on a 
course of less fervid action, of serener thought, 
of plainer duty. For me political animosi- 
ties are forever hushed and absorbed in one 
desire, which I share with you all, for the 
happiness and honor of our country, and the 
peaceful advancement of our species ; and all 
the feverish excitements and perils of advo- 
cacy, its ardent i ip with various 
interests, anxieties, and passions, are dis- 
placed by the office of seeking to discover 
truth and to maintain justice. I am no 
—— incited to aspire to public favor, even 
under your auspices: my course is marked 
right onward—to be y trodden, whether 
its duties may accord with the prevalent feel- 
ing of the hour, or may oppose the tempo- 
rary injustice of its generous errors: but it 
is not forbidden me to prize'the esteem of 
those who have known me lon, and best, 
and to indulge the hope that [ may retain 
it to the last. To encourage me in the aim 
still to deserve that esteem, I shall look on 
this gift of those numbers of my townsmen 
whose regards have just found such cordial 
expression. I shall cherish it as a memorial 
of earliest hopes that gleam out from the 
depth of years; as a memorial of a thou- 
sand incentives to virtuous endeavor, of sacred 
trusts, of delighted solaces; as a memorial 
of affeetions which have invested a being, 
frail, sensitive, and weak, with stre not 
its own, and under God, have i for it 
an honorable destiny ; as a memorial of this 
hour, when, in the presence of those who are 
nearest and dearest to me on earth, my 
course has been pictured in the light of those 
friendships which have gladdened it—an 
hour of which the memory and the influence 
will not pass away, but, I fondly trust, will 
incite those who will bear my name after me, 
and to whose charge this gift will be con- 
fided, when I shall cease to behold it, better 
to deserve, though they cannot more dearly 
appreciate, such a succession of kindnesses 
as that to which the crowning grace is now 
added, and for which, with my whole heart, 
I thank you.” 





CunrivaTe and exercise a serene faith, and 
you shall acquire wonderful power and in- 
oS a are sure and —— 
m and moving to its 
sii hel and matter. ft is ae quel. 
endowing essential of all action. 
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Inglis and i 

mony of its grief, adjourned without business, 

an act without precedent, except in case of 
in the meres family. A noble tribute 

respect was paid by the French Assem- 

bly to the memory of Sir Robert Peel. The 


President, M. Du ounced an 
eulogy upon the Dapened whids wen vests 


iment like this is pr gay sr 
ted in France, and the death of no other for- 
eigner in the world could have elicited it. 


BOYER, EX-PRESIDENT OF HAYTI. 
Jean Pierre Boyer, a mulatto, distin- 
guished in affairs, and for his abilities and 
ice, was born at Port-au-Prince, on the 


tailor and shopk rs of bod reputation — 
some property, an mother a negress 
in Ain, who had been a slave in the 
ighborhood. He joined the French Com- 
missioners, Santhonax and Polverel, im whose 
company, after the arrival of the English, he 
withdrew to Jacqemel. Here he attached 
himeelf to Rigaud, set out with him to France, 
oe are. ana 8 i Seen 
Americans, ing the war some rance 
and the United States. Being released at 
the end of the war, he p ed to Paris, 
pause De neaeeed until the organization of 
erc’s expedition against St. Domingo. 
This expedition he with many other rm 
of. color joined; but on the. death of Le 
Clerc he. attached himself to the party of Pe- 
tion, with whom he acted during the remain- 
der of that chieftain’s life, which terminated 
on the 29th: of March, 1818. Under Petion 
he rose from the of aid-de-camp and 
ivate secre to ral of the arron- 
Secnent of ben tieinee ; and Petion 
named him for the succession in the Presi- 


re 
hich | of the flan 








northern part of the island, in 1820, Boy- 
er was invited by the insurgents to place 
himself at. their head; and on the death of 
the northern and southern parts 
d were united under his adminis- 
tration into one under the style 
of the blic of Hayti. In the following 
year the ish inhabitants of the eastern 
part of the island voluntarily them- 
selves under the government er, who 
thus became, chielly by the force of charac- 
ter, without much “eg om effort, the undis- 

t i . 


| puted master of all St. 


It is not questionable that. the productions 
and prosperity of the island de- 
creased under Boyer’s administration. The 
blacks needed the stringent policy of some 
such tyrant as Chri . the popu 
larity of Boyer was greatly lessened by hi 
approval or direct negotiation of a treaty 

ith France, by which he agreed to pay to 
that country an indemnity of 150,000,000 
of aa i five annual era The 

renc! vernment recognized the inde- 
ence of Hayti, but it was impossible for 

yer to meet his engagements. He how- 
ever conducted the administration with in- 
dustry, discretion, and repose, for fifteen 
ears, when a long-slumbering opposition, 
‘or his ference of the mulatto to 
the black population in the dispensations of 
government favor, began to exhibit itself 
openly. When this feeling was manifested 
in the.second chamber of the Legislature,.in 
1843, the promptness and decision with which 
he attempted to — it, induced: an in- 
surrection among the and he was 
compelled to fly, with about thirty followers, 
to Jamaica. He afterward proceeded to Lon- 
don, and finally to Paris, where. he lived 
quietly in the Rue de Madeline, enjoying the 
respect of many eminent men, and sur- 
rounded by a ed followers who shared his 
exile, until the 10th of July.. On the 12th he 
was buried with appropriate funeral honors. 


THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Tue death of the Duke of Cambridge, bro- 
ther of the late William IV., occurred the 
8th of July, and was quite sudden. He was 
the seventh son of George III., was born in 
1774, received his earliest education at Kew, 
and finished his studies at Gottingen. He 
entered the army, ‘and riencing much 
active service, was prom until in 1813 he 
attained the distinction of Field Marshal. 
He soon afterward became Governor-Gen- 
eral of Hanover, and continued to fill that 

t until the accession of the Duke of Cum- 

land, in 1839. His subsequent life pre- 
sented few features of much interest. His 
name was to be found as a. patron and a con- 
tributor to many most valuable institutions, 
and he took delight in presiding at benevo- 
lent festivals and anriversary dinners, when, 
though without the slightest pretension to 
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eloquence, the frankness and bonhommie of 
his manners, and his simple straight-forward 
earnestness of speech, used to make him an 
universal favorite. He took but little part in 
the active strife of parties. He died in his 
seventy-seventh year, leaving one son, Prince 
George of Cambridge, and two daughters. 


New York, on the 22d ult. A correspondent 
of the Evening Post gives the following ac- 
count of his history :— ‘ 

“The journals furnish us with a brief 
notice of the death of the venerable George 
W. Erving, who was for so many years, 
dating from the foundation of our govern- 
ment, connected with the diplomatic Tistory 
of the country, as an able, successful and dis- 
inguished negotiator. The career of this 
gentleman has been so marked, and is so in- 
structive, that it becomes not less a labor of 
love than an act of public duty, with the 

to make it the occasion of comment. 

t the breaking out of our revolution, the 
father of the subject of this imperfect sketch 
was an.eminent loyalist of Massachusetts, re- 
siding in Boston, connected by affinity with 
the Shirteys, the Winslows, the Bowdons, and 
Winthrops of that State. Like many other 
men of wealth, at that day, he joined the 
royal cause, forsook his country and went to 

land. There his son, George William, 
who had always been a sickly delicate child, 
reared with difficulty, was educated, and 
finally graduated at Oxford, where he was a 
classmate of Copley, now Lord Lyndhurst. 
Following this, on the attainment of his ma- 
jority, and during the lifetime of his father, 
notwithstanding the most powerful and se- 
ductive efforts to attach him to the side of 
Great Britain, the more persevering from the 
great wealth, and the intellectual attainments 
of the young American—notwithstanding the 
importunities of misjudging friends and rela- 
tives, the incitements found in ties of consan- 
guinity with some, and his intimate personal 
associations with many of the young nobility 
at that aristocratic seat of learning, and not- 
withstanding the blandishments of fashion- 
able society—the love of country and the ay | 
inspirations of patriotism, triumphed over 
the arts that power could control, and those 
allurements usually so potent where youth is 
endowed with great wealth. The young 
— promptly, cheerfully, sacrificed all, for 
is country—turned his back upon the un- 
natural step-mother, and came back, to share 
the good or evil fortunes of his native land. 

“Such facts as these should not be lost sight 
ofat the tday—such an example itis well 
to refer to now, in the day of our prosperity. 
And we would ask—in no ill-natured or cen- 
sorious. ae but a that = lessons of 
history should not tten—how many 
young men of these diye taste like circum- 
stances, would make a similar sacrifice upon 
the altar of their country? The solemn and 
\ 





impressive event which has produced this 
— seems to. oan i — not Pas 
irely inappropriate ; for years not dim 
in the minds of the rising generation the 
memory of those pure and strong men, who, 
in the early triais of their coun , Tose equal 
to the occasion. When, at a later period, 
poles parties began to develop themselves, 
. Erving, then @ resident of , iden- 
tified himself with the great republican party, 
and became actively instrumental in eecuri 
the election of Thomas Jefferson to the Presi- 
dency. From that time forward until the 
day of his death, he never faltered in his po- 
litical faith. 

“ Few men have been, for so long a period, 
so intimately connected with the diplomatic 
history of our country. He received his first 
public speetens as Consul and Commis- 
sioner laims at London, nearly half a cen- 
tury since. This appointment was conferred 
upon him without his solicitation, and was at 
first declined. Su uent reflection, howev- 
er, induced him to waive all private and per- 
sonal considerations, and he accepted the post 

igned to him. The manner in which he 
discharged the duties of that trust, impressed 
the government with the expediency of secur- 
ing his services in more important negotia- 
tions, and he was sent as Commissioner and 
Chargé d’Affaires to Denmark. His mission 
to the court of that country was, at that pe- 
riod, a highly important one. The negotia- 
tions he had to conduct there, required great 


tact’ and ability. 
“ While at Copenhagen, he secured, in an 
eminent d the esteem and confidence of 


the Danish authorities, and brought to a suc- 
cessful solution the questions then arising out 
of the interests committed to him. In conse- 
quence, the government was enabled to avail 
itself of his experience at the Court of Berlin, 
where events seemed to require the exercise 
of great diplomatic ability. He was after- 
ward appointed to Madrid, where, by his 
highly honorable personal character, and 
captivating manners, he obtained great influ- 
ence, even at that most proud and distrustful 
court, and conducted, with consummate skill 
and marked success, the important and deli- 
cate negotiations then ing between the 
United States and Spain. He remained at 
Madrid for many years, where he attained 
the reputation of being one of the most able 
and accomplished diplomatists that the United 
States had ever sent abroad. Upon his final 
retirement from this post, and, in fact, from 
all public employment, the administration of 
General Jackson sought to secure his services 
in the mission to ntinople, but the 
proffered apointment was declined. 

“There are many interesting incidents in 
his public and diplomatic career, which a 
more extended notice would enable us to 
detail. Indeed, we hope that so instructive a 
life as that of Mr. Erving may hereafter find 
a fit historian. That historian may not have 
to chronicle victories won upon the battle 
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been the constant object of his every 
earthly aspiration.” 


‘ninety: He was origi intended 

@ manufacturer, and in his time the 
training for this business included 

a practical application to the loom. A dis- 
ease of the Easejeint unfitted him for be- 
coming a weaver, and he turned his atten- 
tion to the. medical ession, which the 
neighboring university afforded him easy and 
ample means of studying. He early entered 


into business as a general practitioner, but 
his ambition led him very soon to be an in- 


structor. In 1800, he published Dissertations 
on Inflammation, which raised his name to a 
high position in the literature of his profes- 
sion. In 1807, he published a kindred vo- 
lume on Hemorrhage. In the mean time he 
had turned his attention to lecturing, and he 
continued to give, for many years, lectures 
on midwifery. His observations and expe- 
rience on this subject he offered to the world 
in The Principles of Midwifery, a work which 
has run through twelve editions, and been 
translated into several of the continental 
languages. It is very elaborate and valu- 
able, and as each succeeding edition pre- 
sented the result of the author's increasing 
experience, it became a standard in every 
medical library. Its chief defect is a want 
of clearness in the arrangement, and some- 


times in the Winguage. In 1815, the crown 
instituted a essorship of Surgery in the 
Glasgow University, and the Duke of Mont- 
rose, its chancellor, appointed to it Mr. Burns, 
a choice which the voice of the ession 
erally approved. The value of the pro- 
essorship might ave 500/. yearly. 

As a professor, Dr. Burns was highly 
ular. He had a cheerful and attractive 
manner, and was fond of bringing in anec- 
dot2s more or less applicable, but always 
enlivening. His language was plain and 
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manly end oor, ion 
ron th In 1830, published Principles of 
een et volume, which was followed by 

. This work is confused, both in style 


, for he had acquired. fame and for- 
pack had at his command the 
ve practice in the west of Scot- 
Burns, the younger, had written 
a work on the evidences and 
hristianity, which was exten- 
and went through many editions. 
was not at first on the title-page, 

was the — of a medical 

bvious. He gave a copy to his 

shortly after said, “Ah, John, I 

ve written such a’ book!” 

many friends in the United 
who were once his i 
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HORACE SUMNER. 

gen’ one of the victims of 
the lamentable wreck of the Elizabeth, 
was the youngest son of the late Charles 
P. Sumner, of Boston, for many years 
Sheriff of Suffolk county, and the brother of 
George Sumner, ., of Boston, who is well 
known for his legal and literary eminence 
throughout the country. He was about 
twenty-four years of age, and has been 
ab for nearly a year, traveling in the 
south of Europe for the benefit of his health. 
The past winter was spent by him chiefly in 
Florence, ee was on a of familiar 
intimacy wii Marquis archioness 
d Ossoli, and was induced to take passage in 
the same vessel with them for his return to 
his native land. He was a young man of 
singular modesty of deportment, of an ori- 
oe turn of mind, and greatly endeared to 
is friends by the sweetness of his disposition 

and the purity of his character. — Tribune. 


Che Fine Arts. 


Powenrs’s Stature or Catnoun.—An unfor- 
tunate fatality ap to wait upon the 
works of Hiram Powers. It~is but a few 
weeks since his “‘ Eve” was lost on the coast 
of Spain, and it is still uncertain here — 
er exquisite statue is preserved without 
such injury.as materially to affect its value. 
And his masterpiece in history—perhaps his 

jece in all departments—the statue 
of Calhoun, which has been so anxiously 
looked-for ever since the death of the great 
senator, was buried under the waves in which 
Madame d’Ossoli and Horace Sumner were 
lost, on the morning of the 19th, near Fire 
Island. At the time this sheet is sent to 
press we are uncertain as to the recovery of 
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agent of Mr. Pow- 
ne of the misfortune, 
for its preservation, 
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t: pointes has 
to Paris from St. Petersburgh. Of- 
oo eee current respecting his 
: he had been paid, it was all in 


i 


‘i 


y efforts in translating to canvas the 
ipal incidents of the Hungarian and 
wars. He came back, it was declared, 
and content, with a hundred thousand 
dollars and a kiss—an actual kiss—from his 
Imperial Majesty. M. Vernet has deemed it 
to publish a letter, correcting what 
was erroneous in these re . He says: 
—“In repairing to Russia I was actuated by 
one desire, and had but a single: object, 
that was, to thank His Majesty, the Em- 
peror, for the honors with which he had 
already loaded me, and for the proofs of his 
munificence which I had previously received. 
I intended to bring back, and in fact have 
+ back from the journey, nothing but 
the satisfacti inet HERG 7e ormed an en- 
tirely disinterested duty of respectful grati- 
tude.” It = true, aaron — sliction. 
ers to illustrate the triumph o i 
dnd if he + back no. gold the matter is 


E 


not all helped by that fact. 





Authors ant Hanks. 


Tue Rev. James H. Perkins, of Cincin- 
nati, whose suicide during a fit of madness, 
several months ago, will be generally recol- 
lected for the many expressions of profound 
regret which it occasioned, we are to 
leeem So to be the subject of a biography by 
the Rev. W. H. Channing. Mr. Perkins was 
a man of the finest capacities, and of large 
ant apa scholarship. He wrote much, in 

departments, and almost always well. 
His historical works, relating chiefly to the 
western States, have been little me | in this 
part of the Union; but his contributions to 
the North American Review and the Chris- 
tian Examiner, and his tales, sketches, es- 
says, and poems, printed under various signa- 
tures, have entitled him to a desirable repu- 
tation as a man of letters. These are all to 
be collected and edited by Mr. Channing. 

Mrs. Estrne, better known as Miss Cath- 
erine H. Waterman, under which name she 
wrote the and beautiful lyric, “ Bro- 
ther, Come Home!” has in press a col- 
lection of her writings, under the title of The 
Broken Bracelet and other Poems, to be pub- 
ae by Lindsay & Blackiston of Philadel- 


princely style by the Emperor, for his | tory 





M. Rosszguw Sr. Hinare, of Paris, is pro- 
ceeding with his t work on i 
of Spain with all the rapidity consistent wi 
the nature of the subject and the elaburate 
studies it requires. , work was com- 
menced ten years ago, and\has since been 
the main occupation of its author. The fifth 
volume has just been published, and receives 
the applause of the most competent critics. 
It includes the time from 1336 to 1492, which 
comes down pete ey one. of She neal Sie, 
covery of Columbus, and includes that most 
brilliant period, in +.of which the his- 
of itherto stood . alone, 
namely, the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
M. St. Hilaire has had access to many 
sources of information not access ble to an 
former writer, and is said to have avail 
himself of them with all the success that 
could be sathrineied from his rare faculty 
of historical analysis and the beautiful trans- 
parency of his style. 


Tue Rev. Rosert ARMITAGE, @ rector 
in Shropshire, is the author of “Dr. Hook- 
well,” and “ Dr. Johnson, his Religious Life 
and his Death.” In this last work, the 
Quarterly Review observes, “ Johnson’s name 
is made the peg on which to hang up—or 
rather the line on which to hang out—much 
hackneyed sentimentality, and some borrowed 
learning, with an awful and overpowering 
quantity of twaddle and ri The 
writer concludes his reviewal: “We are 
sorry to have had to.make such an e 
of a man, who, from the morbid excess 
of vanity which evidently led him into 
this scrape, may be, for aught we know, wor- 
thy and azainbh e. His exposure, however, ig 
on his own head : he has ostentatiously and 
pertinaciously forced his ignorance, conceit, 
and effrontery on public notice.” We quite 
agree with the Quarterly. 


Joun Mitis—“John St., H Mills,” it 
was written then—was familiarly known in 
the printing offices of Ann street in this ci 
a dozen years ago ; he assisted General Morris 
in editing the Mirror, and wrote paragraphs 
of cele gossip for other journals. A good- 
natured aunt died in England, leaving him 
few thousand a year, and he returned to 
spend his income upon a stud and pack and 
printing office, sending from the latter two 
or three volumes of peomet-enoneh medioc- 
rity every season. His last work, with the 
imprint of Colburn, is called “ Our Country.” 


Mr. Prescott, the historian, who is now 
in England, has received the degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law from the University of Oxford. 
Two or three years ago he was elected into 
the Institute of France. 


Dr. Macrxn’s “Homeric Ballads,” which 
gave so much attraction during several years 
to Fraser’s Magazine, have nm collected 
and republished in a small octavo. 
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coloring and ing th lates, 
an e can 
Hamaeel anid twenty copies in 
1e original sketches were taken 
a German, C bel, who accompanied 
¢ Mexico, and drew his battle 
at the very time of their occurrence. 
with as much zeal and inter- 
. Kendall: himself, and has spared 
the assistance of the 
tives. The book is folio in 
published early in the fall. 
letter press has long been finished, and 
‘waiting for the completion of the plates. 
These are twelve, and their subjects are Palo 

Alto, the | 
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Gen. Scott’s entrance into the city of Mexi 

The lithographs are said to be unsu i 
felicity of design, perfection of coloring, 
in the rage te eee a all th 
figures an 0 su finish Speci- 
mens of colored 1 thography were ever exhib- 
ited in this country.. The plates will have 
anusual value, not only on account of their 
intrinsic riority, but because of their rare 
historical merit, since they are exact delinea- 
tions of the hy of the scenes they re- 
present, and faithful representations in every 
particular of the military positions and move- 
ments at the moment chosen for illustration. 


the 


Mrs. Trotuopre is as busy as she has ever 
been since the failure of her shop at Cincin- 
nati—trading in fiction, with the capital won 
L- SBarvet first adventure in this way, “The 


estic Manners of the Americans.” Her 
last novel, which is just out, has in its title 
the odor of her customary vulgarity; it is 
called “Petticoat Government.” Her son, 
Mr. A. Trolloppe, his just given the world a 
new book also, “La Vendee,” a historical 
romance which is well spoken of. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Wit1u1am R. Wi111ams, it 
will gratify the friends of literature and re- 
ligion to learn, has consented to give to the 
press several works upon which he has for 
some time been engaged. They will be pub- 
blished by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, of Bos- 
ton. Inthenext number of The International 
we shall write more largely of this subject. 


Dr. Bucxtanp, the Dean of Westminster— 
the eloquent and the learned writer of the 
remarkable “ Bridgewater Treatise”’—is be- 
reft of reason, and is now an inmate of an 
asylum near Oxford. 


. | troduction and ’ 





eurnal states that the entire subscrip- 
tion to the fund of Brown University has 
pa pr ee which is gee yo oa 
e@ sum ori roposed. subscri 
tion having ae so far, and with a 
assurances of further aid, the committee have 
to the President, that the success of 
the plan, so far as the money is concerned, 
may be regarded as assured, and that conse- 
quently it will be safe to go on with the new 
pr onaomaae as rapidly as may be deemed 
visable. Of.the sum raised, about $96,000 
have come from Providence. A meeting of 
the tion of the University will soon 
be when the entire plan will be decid- 
ed upon, and carried into effect as rapid) 
as so important'a change can be made wi 
prudence. 


Sir James Emerson Tennant has in the 

= of Mr. Murray a work which will pro- 

bly be read with much interest in this 

, upon Christianity in Ceylon, ite in- 

progress under the Portu- 

guese, the Dutch, the British, and the Amer- 

ican missions, with a Historical View of the 
Brahminical and Buddhist superstitions. 


CHartes Eames, formerly one of the edit- 
ors of the Washington Union, and more re- 
cently United States Commissioner to the 
Sandwich Islands, is to be the orator of the 
societies of Columbia College, at the com- 
mencement, on the evening of the 6th of Oc- 
tober. ‘Bayard Taylor will be the poet for 
the same. occasion. 


CHATEAUBRIAND’s Memorrs.—The eleventh 
and last volume has just been published at 
Paris in the book form, and will soon be com- 
pleted in the feuilletons. An additional vol- 
ume is however to be brought out, under the 
title of “ Supplement to the Memoirs.” 

Tue Turep and Fourtn Senrzes of Southey’s 
Common-Place Book are in preparation, and 
they will be oe the Harpers. The 
third contains Analytical Readings, and the 
fourth, Original Memoranda. 


Wasnineton Irvirne’s Life of General 
beer ra in one octavo volume, is an- 
n Bee It will appear simul- 
taneously the press of Putnam. 


Mrs. Jameson has in press Legends of the 
Monastic Orders, as illustrated in art. 

Dr. Acut111 is the subject of an article in 
the July number of the Dublin Review—the 
leading Roman Catholic journal in the Eng- 
lish language. Of course the history of the 
missionary is not presented in very flattering 
colors. 
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THE SERF OF POBEREZE. 





*. [From Household Words.} 
_ THE SERF OF POBEREZE. 


materials for the following tale were 

. furnished to the writer while traveling 

year near the spot on which the events 
narrates took place. It is intended to con- 
a of some of the phases of Polish, 
Russian serfdom (for, as truly ex- 
‘by one of the characters in a susceed- 
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Russian domination forbids. 
town of Pobereze stands at the 
a stony mountain, watered by nu- 
mercus springs in the district of Podchia, in 
oland. It consists of a mass of miserable 
cabins, with a Catholic chapel and two Greek 
churches in the midst, the latter distinguished 
by their gi towers.. On one side of the 
stands the only inn, and on the 
ite side are several shops, from whose 
doors and windows look out several dirtil 
dressed Jews. Ata little distance, on a hi 
covered with vines and fruit-trees, stands the 
Palace, which does not, perhaps, exactl 
merit such an appellation, but. who woul 
dare to call otherwise the dwelling of the 
lord of the domain ? 

On the morning when our tale opens, there 
had issued from this the common 
enough command to the superintendent of the 
estate, to furnish the master with a couple of 
strong boys, for service in the stables, and a 
young girl to be employed in the wardrobe. 
Accordingly, a a of the es 

peasants of Olgogrod assem in the 

omnes leading to the palace. Some 

were accompanied by their sorrowful and 

i i of bey nar re 
ope, “ Perha 
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nearly of the same age, was immensely 
stout, with a face and a loud, dis- 
agreeable voice. e made herself ridiculous 
in ee to imitate the a ang and 
i e aristocracy, into whose sphere 
Fv her husband aa determin a] to 
force. themselves, in spite of the humbleness 
of their origin. The father of the “ Right 
Honorable” Count Roszynski was a valet, who, 
having been a great favorite with his master, 
amassed sufficient money to enable his son, 
who inherited ,it, to purchase the extensive 
estate of O and with it the soie 
egg <n, Ser 1600 human beings. er 
em he complete control; and, when 
maddened by oppression, if they dared re- 
8. & T. M.—12 





sent, woe unto pars Th 
into @ noisome dungeo} 
hand from the light of ds 


their very existence was 
F the jailor who brought dal their 
pitcher of water and morsel of dry bread. 


Some of the old peasants say that Sava, 
oy chip tad 9 mp, ¢ girl, who'stands 
by the side of an woman, at the head of 
her compani yard, is immured 
in one 
alwa: 


vain Anielka wept, in vain she cried, ‘Where 
is my father?’—No father appeared. At 
ie Fon pe ee had > trmnede] 
on: nce with a sum of money, an 
had been killed by ge oo In the ninth 
yeawof one’s life the most poignant grief is 
quickly effaced, and after six months Anielka 
to grieve, The old le were ¥ 

kind to her, and loved her as if she were their 
own child. That Anielka might be chosen 
to serve in the palace never entered their 
head, for who would be so barbarous as to 
take the child away from an old woman of 
ae her aged husband ? 

T was the first time in her life that 
she had so far from home. She looked 
curiously on all she saw,—particularly on a 
young lady about her own age, beautifull 
dressed, and a youth of eighteen, who 
apparently just returned from a ride on horse- 
back, as he held a whip in his hand, whilst 
walking up and down examining the bo 
who were in a row before him. He 
chose two amongst them, and the boys were 
led -_ to the stables. 

@ I choose this young irl,” said Con- 
stan i i ielka; “she 
I do not like 


wa: 
tia Roszynski, indicatin 
is the preitiest of them 
pass | ugly faces about me.” 

en Constantia teturned to the drawing- 
room, she gave orders for Anielka to be taken 
to her apartments, and placed under the 


tutelage of Mademoiselle ‘our, a French 
maid, recently arrived from the first milliner’s 
shop in Odessa. Poor girl! when ther sepa- 
rated her from her adopted mother, and began 
leading her toward the palace, she rushed, 
with a shriek of agony, from them, and 
grasped her old protectress tightly in her 
arms! They were torn violently asunder, 
and the Count pa og quietly asked, “Is 
it her daughter, or her grand-daughter?” 

“Neither, my lord,—only an adopted 
child.” 
“But who will lead the old woman home, 
as she is blind ?” 

“J will, my lord,” replied one of his ser- 
vants, bowing to the ground; “I will let her 
walk by the side of my horse, and when she 








-. Sosaying, oved away with the rest of 
ind domestics. But the 


now to sit all day in the | 


. She was expected 

from the first; and if 

, - kept vices rea 

. and e e 

ey ee 
mistress. But Constantia, alth 
gg with hauteur on everybody 
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tisky her, or to draw from her 
! reproaches. ° 
us two months passed. 

One day Malle. Dufour went early to 
—— and Anielka was seized with - 
eager ing to once more in peace an 
freedom on Weautifal blue sky and green 
trees, as she used to do when the first rays of 
the rising sun streamed in at the window of 


been so long away from her beloved trees, 
roamed where they were thickest. Here she 
gazes boldly around. She sees noone! She 
is alone! A little farther on she meets with 


emotion, her eyes shone with unusual bril- 
liancy; but when the hymn was finished she 
lowered her head, tears began to fall over her 
cheeks, until at last she sobbed aloud. She 
might have remained long in this condition, 

apar some one come galt her, saying, 
“Do not , mm rl; it is to 
sing than % a Ths intruder raised her 
head, wiped her eyes with his handkerchief, 
and kissed her on the forehead. 

It was the Count’s son, Leon! 

“You must not cry,” he continued; “be 
calm, and wher the filipony ers) come, 
buy yourself a pretty handkerchief.” He 
then gave her a ruble and walked away. 
Anielka, after concealing the coin in her 
corset, ran quickly back to the palace. 

Fortunately, Mdlle. Dufour had not yet 
returned, and Anielka seated herself in her 
acoustomed corner. She often took out the 


-| mistress went visiting in 
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Anielka lost degrees her timidity; and 
when her young mistress, whilst ied 
over some embroidery, would tell her to sing, 
she did so boldly and with a steady voice. 
A greater favor awaited her. Constantia, 
when unoccupi teaching Anielka to 
read in Polish and Mdlie. 

it politic to follow the exam 


tress, and began to teach her 


passion for reading. 
charm of the forbidden fruit, for she could 
only read by stealth at night, or when her 
i e neighborhood. 
The kindness hitherto shown her for a time, 
began to relax. Leon had set off on a tour, 
Seatac by his old — no | a — 
end, as young, as gay, as thoughtless 
as himself” pietoes 
So the two years of Leon’s absence. 


When he returned, Anielka was seventeen, 
and had become tall and handsome. No one 


. | who had not seen her during this time, would 


have recognized her.. Of this number was 
Leon. In the midst of tual gayety and 
change, it was not possible he could have 
remembered a poor peasant girl; but in 
Anielka’s memory he had remained as a 
being, as her benefactor, as the only 

spoken kindly to her, when 
hen in some 


superior 
one who 


pee, neglected, forlorn! 
rench romance she met with a r paar man 
of twenty, of a noble character and han e 


a ce, she bestowed on him the name 
0! . The recollection of the kiss he had 

iven her ever brought a burning blush to 
fer cheek, and made her sigh deeply. 

One day Leon came to his sister's room. 
Anielka was there, seated in a corner at work. 
Leon himself had considerably ~~ from 
a boy he had intoaman. “TI suppose, 
Constantia,” he said, “you have been told 
what a good boy I am, and with what docility 
I shall submit myself to the matrimonial 
oS a. the —_ “e een abl 

TOVi ‘or me?” and he n whistli 
ind dined siennretn of the Plena - 
an ce you will be refused,” said Con- 
stantia coldly. 








‘up @ tolerably 

pono rg things, you know, I 
wished for a wife with an imposi appear. 
ance, and I don’t care about love. it’s 
not fashionable, and only exists in the exalted 


———- of . 

“Surely wad in love with one another 
sometimes,” said the sister. 

_ “Sometimes,” repeated Anielka, inaudibly. 
The dialogue had painfully affected her, and 
she knew not why.. Her heart beat quickly, 
and her face was flushed, and made her loo 
more lovely than ever. 

“Perhaps. Of course we profess to adore 
every pretty woman,” Leon added abruptly. 
“But, my dear sister, what a charming ladies’ 
maid you have!” He approached the corner 
where Anielka sat, and bent on her a coarse 

ili ile. i h a serf, 
was displeased, and returned it with a glance 
full of dignity. But when her eyes rested on 
the youth’s handsome face, a feeling, which 
had been gradually and silently growing in 
her young and inexperienced heart, predo- 
minated over her pride and displeasure. She 
wished ardently to recall herself to Leon’s 
memory, and unconsciously raised her 
hand to the little which always hung 

took from it the rouble 


™ shouted Leon, “ what a droll girl ; 
how proud she is of her riches! Why, girl, 
you are a woman of fortune, mistress of a 
whole rouble !” 

‘“[ hope she came by it honestly,” said the 
old Countess, who at this moment entered. 
At this insinuation, shame and indignation 
kept Anielka, for a time, silent. She replaced 
the money quickly in its purse, with the bitter 
op gg the few happy moments which 
og A 
memory, utterly fo. nm . 
To lear hero, ~ og Yast stammered out, 
seeing at her inquiringly, 
“Do you # remember, M. Teen thet ey 
gave me this coin two years ago in the 

en a 


“How odd!” exclaimed Leon, laughing, I 
e 


“do you ome Be me to remember 

pretty girls to whom I have given money? 
ut I suppose you are right, or you would 

not have treasured up this unfortunate rouble 

as if it were a holy relic. You should not 

be a miser, child; money is made to be 

spent.” 





put an end 


“ Pray ; 
.|and I will not have ; 


stands my ways better than any one, and 
me in a good humor with her 


; | beautiful voice.” 


_ “Sing instantly,” Constantia impe- 


non Tite command Anielka could veh od 


o 

t 
habit of slavish obedience, or a strong feeling 
of pride, but Anielka instantly ceased weep- 
ing. There was a moment’s pause, during 

ich the old Countess went grumbling out 
of the room. Aniclka chose the Hymn to the 
Virgin she had warbled in the garden, and 
as she sung, she prayed fervently ;—she 
prayed for peace, for deliverance from the 
acute emotions which had been aroused with- 


in her. Her earnestness gave an os 
of e ion to the melody, which 

her rs. They were silent for some 
moments after its conclusion. Leon walked 
up and down with his arms folded on his 
breast. Was it agitated with pity for the 
accomplished slave? or by any other 
tender emotion ? followed will show. 

“My dear Constantia,” he said, suddenly 
stopping before his sister and kissing her 
hand, “ will you do me a favor?” 

Constantia looked inquiringly in her bro- 
ther’s face without speaking 

“ Give me this girl.” 

“ Impossible !” . 

“Tam quite in earnest,” continued Leon, 
“I wish to offer her to my future wife. In 
the Prince her father’s private chapel they 
are much in want of a solo soprano.” 

“T shall not give her to you,” said Con- 
stantia.” 

“Not as a free gift, but in exchange. I 
will pre we instead a ae ne 
negro—so black. The women in St. Peters- 
burgh and in Paris ‘raved about him: but I 
was inexorable: I half refused him to my 


rincess.” 
aoe Constantia ; “I shall be 


P “c No, no,” 
lonely without this girl, I am so used to her.” 


“Nonsense! you can get peasant girls b 
the dozen ; bees Diack pages with teeth 
whiter than ivory, and purer than pearls; a 
perfect original in his way; you surely can- 
i half the prov- 
. Anegro servant is the most 

in ing, and yours will be 
into the province.” 

This argument was irresistible. “Well,” 
po a ups “when do you think of 

er? 

7 Treeediately ;, to-day at five o’clock,” said 
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y out 


went into the garden that she might re- 
i unseen. With one 


P 


rity 


the side of the river. 

purse, intending to 

into the water, but wie 

i again, for she could not bear 

ith the treasure. She felt as if 
which hed 


sg 
He 


h 


miliation! 


this, she returned hastily to the 

that she might not, on the last day of 

servitude, incur the anger of her young 
mistress. 

y was Anielka attired in her pret- 

jest dress, when Constantia came to her with 


moaing bee where to seat herself, they rolled 
off quickly toward Radapol. 
or the first time in her life Anielka rode 


ina . Her head turned quite giddy, 
she could not eo > gh and ore Ng 
they flew er; but e e 
pe eg accustomed to it, End the fresh 
air enlivening her spirits, she 

rest of the journey in a tolera 


dwelling of a once, rich and e Polish 
family, now ly in ruin. It was evident, 
even to Ani that the marriage was one 


the Wy a fearful presentiment. 
ow 


‘that he said, “You area 


at althoug often to 


eee a es ane 
mi e ices new mi d 
tia | she found less time to read. But to foneole 


to 
herself, she gave all her attefiti 
which she practiced several h 
ér ca 


naturally great ity, ‘ i 

of the Italian, ogi to devebip itself steadily. 

Begides sacred, he taught her operatiggmisic. 

On One ocasion Aulilice @ sung an aria in so 

impassioned and masterlystyle, tMat the en- 
tured Justiniani clapped his hands for joy, 


) | ska about the room, and not finding wo: 
y enough to prise her, exclaimed several mes 
“Prima D 


Prima Prima a 

But the lessons were interrupted. The 
Princess’s wedding-day was fixed upon, after 
which event she and Leon were to go to 
Florence, and Anielka was to accompany 
them. Alas! feelings which gave her poig- 
nant misery still clung to her. She despi 
herself for her weakness; but she loved ‘ 
The sentiment was too deeply implanted in 
her bosom to be eradicated; too strong to be 
resisted. It was the first love of a and 

ileless heart, and had grown in silence and 


ielka was most anxious to know some- 
thing of her adopted parents. Once, after 
the old prince had heard her singing, he 
asked her with t kindness about her 
home. She replied, that she was an orphan, 
and had been taken by force from those who 
had so kindly supplied the place of nts. 
Her apparent attachment to the old bee- 
keeper and ‘his wife so pleased the prince, 
child, Anielka, 
and to-morrcw I will send you to visit them. 
You shall take them some ‘y 
Anielka, overpowered with gratitude, threw 


g | herself at the feet of the prince. She dreamed 


all night of the happiness that was in store 
for her, and the joy of the poor, forsaken, old 
people ; and when the next morning she set 
off, she could scarcely restrain her impatience. 
At last they approached the cabin; she saw 
the forest, with its tall trees, and the meadows 
covered with flowers. She leaped from the 
carriage, that she might be nearer these trees 
and flowers, every one of which she seemed to 
recognize. The weather was beautiful. She 
breathed ng avidity ng vege air fener a 
i ination, t to her the ki an 
canteen of ee Se father! Her foster- 
father was, doub occupied with his bees ; 
but his wife ? 

Anielka opened the door of the cabin; all 
was silent and deserted. The arm-chair on 
which the old woman used to sit, was 
overturned in a corner. Anielka was chilled 
She went with a 

step toward the bee-hives; there she 
saw a little boy tending the bees, whilst the 


master. | old man was stretched on the ground beside 


Immediately on Leon’s arrival, Anielka was 
ted to him. He made her sing a scale, 

and pronounced her voice to be excellent. 
Anielka found that, in 1, she was 
treated with a little more consideration than 


him. The rays of the sun, falling on his pale 
and sickly face, showed that he was very ill. 
Anielka down over him, and said, 
“Tt is I, it is Anielka, your own Anielke, who 





always loves you.” 
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The old man raised his head, gazed upon 
with a ghastly smile, and took off his cap. 
thother, where is she !” 


( !” answered the old man, and 
back he began laughing idiotically. 
wept. She gazed earnestly on the 
pale and wrinkled cheeks, in 
a sign of life could be 
to her that he Kad sudden- 
—- to disturb 
iage for th 


to the carriage, which quickly returned with 
her to the castle. There che waved a little; 
but the recollection that she was now quite 
alone in the world, almost drove her to 


er master’s wedding and the journey to 
Florence were a dream to her. Though the 

sights of a strange city slowly restored 
her tions, they did not her cheerfulness. 
She felt as if she could no longer endure the 
gon? Refraared she prayed to die. 

“3 hiy ‘she joa to wale » said the 
Count Leon — her, one day. 

To have explained the cause of her 
wretchedness would have been death indeed. 

“Tam goin to give you a treat,” continued 
Leon. “A celebrated singer is to appear to- 
night in the theater. I will send you to hear 
her, and afterward you shall sing tome what 
you remember of her performances.” 

Anielka went. It was a new era in her 
existence. Herself, by this time, an artist, 
she could forget her griefs, and enter with 
her whole soul into he beauties of the art 
she now heard practiced in perfection for the 
first time. To music a chord ded in 
her breast which vibrated pow y. Dur- 
ing the performances she was at one moment 
ple and trembling, tears rushing into her 
eyes; at another, she was ready to throw her- 
self at the feet of the cantatrice, in an ecstacy 
of admiration. “Prima donna,”—by that 
name the public called on her to receive 
their applause, and it was the same, thought 
Anielka, that Justiniani had bestowed upon 
her. Could she also be a prima donna? 
What a glorious destiny! To be able to 
communicate one’s own emotions to masses 
of entranced listeners; to awaken in them, 
by the power of the voice, grief, love, terror. 

Strange thoughts continued to heunt her 
on her return home. She was unable* to 
sleep. She formed ene lans. At last 
she resolved to throw off the th e of servitude, 
and the still more painful slavery of feelings 
which her pride disdained. Having learnt 
the address of the prima donna, went 
early one morning to her house. 

On entering she said, in French, almost 
incoherently, so t was her agitation— 
“Madam, I am a poor serf belonging to a 
Polish family who have lately arrived in Flo- 





rence. [I have escaped from them ; 
shelter me. They say I car. sing.” 
The Signora Teresina, a warm-hearted, 
ionate Italian, was inteested by her art- 
less earnestness. She said, “ Poor child! you 
must have stffered much;”—she took Aniel- 
ka’s hand in hers. “You say you can sing; 
let me hear you.” Anielka seated herself on 
an ottoman. She clasped her hands over her 


Terésina 
by inspiration. ~ 

The Signora was astonished. “Where,” 
she asked; in wonder, “ were taught *” 

Aniélka narrated her history, and when 
she had finished, the donna 80 
kindly to her that she felt as if she known 
her for . Anielka was Teresina’s guest 
that day and the next. After the Opera, on 
the third day, the prima donna made her sit 
ee ee ae foo ouiiiatdland 

“T think you are a irl, and you 
shall sta with me ulwaye" os " 

The girl was almost beside herself with joy. 

“We will never part. Do you consent, 
Anielka ?” 

“Do not call me Anielka. Give me instead 
some Italian name.” 

“Well, then, be Giovantia. The dearest 
frietid I éver had—but whom I have lost— 
was named Giovanna,” said the prima donna 

“ Then, I will be another Giovanna to you.” 

Teresina then said, “I hesitated to receive 
gon pe sake as well as mine; 

ut you are safe now. 
master and 


for ben have 

rom this time Anielka commenced an 
entirely new life. She took lessons in sing- 
ing every day from the Signora, and got an 
en ent to in inferior characters 
at the theater. She had now her own in- 
come, and her own servant—she, who till 
then had been obliged to serve herself. She 
acquired the Italian lan rapidly, and 
soon passed for a native of the country. 

So three years. New and varied 
impressions failed, however, to blot out the 
old ones. Anielka arrived at great perfec- 
tion in her singing, and even began to sur- 
pass the prima donna, who was losing her 
discovery chenged tht. chesctal  tesper ot 

iscov ec tem: 
Teseaing. She ceased to sing in gains. for 
she could not endure to excite pity, where she 
had formerly commanded admiration. 

She. determined to retire. ‘ You,” she said 
to Anielka, “shall now assert your claim to 
the first rank in the vocal art. You will 
maintain it. You me. Often,. on 
hearing you sing, I have scarcely been able 
to stifle a feeling of j Lo 

Anielka placed oe hand on Teresina’s 
shoulder, and kissed her. ' 

“Yes,” continued Teresina, regardless of 
everything but the bright future she was 








reek 
ie 


was cared for by ys 

her receive the flatteries of 
with an ironical smile ; their fine 
fell coldly on her ear, their eloquent 
no im ion on her heart: that, 
could alter, no temptation win. 

of un success & new 
misfortune overwhelmed her. Since their 
arrival at Vienna, Teresina’s health maeey 
declined, and in Be sixth a of _ _ 3 
operatic rei e expired, leaving er 
wealth, sites tes considerable, to her friend. 
Once more Anielka was alone in the world. 


| 
! 


u 


el 


= 
ch 


nditren 


A year had elapsed since th 

ignora Teresina, when the Count Selka, .a 
rich noble of Volkynia, at that time in Vienna, 
solicited. her presence at 4 party. It was 
impossible to refuse the Count his lady, 
from whom she had received great kindness. 
She went. When in their saloons, filled 
with all the fashion and aristocracy in 
Vienna, the name of Giovanna was an- 
nounced, a general murmur was heard: She 
entered, pale and languid, and proceeded 
between the two rows made for her by the 
admiring assembly, to the seat of honor be- 
side the mistress of the house. 

Shortly after, the Count Selka led her to 
the piano. She sat down before it, and 
i what- she should sing, glanced 
round upon the assembly. She could not 
help feeling that the admiration which 
beamed from the faces around her was the 
work of her own merit, for had she neglected 
the + gift of nature—her voice, she could 


-| vanna to sing 





not have excited it. With a blushing cheek, 


The lady trembled; she silently bowed, 


fixed her eyes on the ground, and dared not 


raise them. Pleadin inelpesisiony which 
was fully justified by her pallid features, she 
soon after withdrew. 

When. on the following day Giovanna’'s 
servant announced the Counts Selka and Ros- 
zynski, @ peculiar smile played on her lips. 
and when they entered, she received the liter 
with the cold and formal politeness of a stran- 
ger. Controlling the feelings of her heart, 
she schooled her features to an expression of 
indifference. It was manifest from Leon's 
manner, that without the remotest recogni- 
tion, an indefinable amy se regardin 
her d him. e Counts had call 
to know if Giovanna had recovered from her 
indisposition. Leon begged to be permitted 
to call again. 

Where was his wife? why did he never 
mention her? Giovanna continually asked 
herself these questions when they had de- 


A few nights after, the Count Leon arrived 
sad and thoughtful. He prevailed on Gio- 
one of her Polish melodies ; 
which she tald him had been taught, when a 
child, by her muse. Roszynski, unable to 
restrain the expression of an intense admira- 
tion he had long felt, frantically seized her 
hand, and exclaimed, “I love you!” 

She withdrew it from his p, remained 
silent for afew minutes, and then said slowly, 
distinctly, and ironically, “ But I do not love 
you, Count Roszynski.” 

Leon rose from his seat. .He pressed his 
‘hands to his brow, and was silent. Giovanna 
remained calm and tranquil. “It.is a penalty 
from Heaven,” continued Leon, as if speaking 
to himself, ‘for not having fulfilled my duty 
asa husband toward one whom [| chose volun- 
tarily, but without reflection. I wronged her, 
and am punished.” 

Giovanna turned her eyes _ him. Leon 
continued, “ Young, ann with a heart un- 
touched, I married a princess about ten years 
older than myself, of eccentric habits and 
bad temper. She treated me as an inferior. 
She’ dissipated the fortune hoarded up with 
so much care by my parents, and yet was 
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ashamed on account of my origin to be called 


a 


from real delight in the occupation, I 
up to study. .Readin: honed ey 
and heart. I sabeneed bile. 

miners 1a ae Pryce” Tiny ty oc 

went to Lithuania, whilst my mother, i 


cadet wineniantesaee Be 
un my sorrow. 
Ca 
benefit of her ruined health, I came here in 
the hope of meeting with some of my former 


friends—I saw you—’ 
Giovanna pow! en YB ay but 
erseif, asked with calm 
en * Surely you do not number me 
am our former friends ?” 
ar not, -I have/been bewildered. It 
; but from the moment that I saw 
at Count Selka’s, a powerful instinct of 
~ overcame me; not a new feeling; but as 
if some latent, | 
ment had suddenly burst forth into an uncon- 
trollable passion. I love, [ adore you. I—” 
The Prima Donna interrupted him—not 
with speech, but with a | which awed, 
which chilled him, Pride, scorn, irony sat 
in her smile. — sentet oon om eyes. 
After a pause, she re owly and point- 
edly, “ _ me, Count Romynaki ” 
“Such is my destiny,” he replied. ‘“ Nor, 
despite your scorn, will I s t 
I feel it is my fate ever to love you; I fear it 
is my fate never to be loved by you. It is 
dreadfal.” 


Giovanna witnessed the Count’s emotion 
with sadness. ‘To have,” she said mourn- 
fully, “one’s first, pure, ardent, passionate 
affection unrequited, scorned, made a jest of, 
is indeed a bitterness, almost equal to that of 
death.” 

She made a effort to conceal her 
emotion. Indeed 4 ey it so well as 
a) ak asort of gayety. 

“You have at least been candid, Count 
Roszynski ; I will imitate you by telling a 
little history that oceurred in your country. 
There was a poor girl born and bred a serf to 
her wealthy lord and master. Whenscarcely 
fifteen years old, she was torn from a state of 
happy rustic freedom—the freedom of humility 
cal content—to be one of the courtly slaves 
of the Palace. Those who did not laugh at 
her, scolded her. One kind word was vouch- 
safed to her, and that came from the lord’s 
son. She nursed it and treasured it; till, 
from | concealing and restraining her 
feelings, she at last found that gratitude had 
changed into a sincere affection. But what 
does a man of the world eare for the love of 
a serf? . It does not even flatter his vanity. 
The young nobleman did not understand the 
source of her tears and her grief, and he 


-hid, undeveloped senti- | that 


truggle against it. | part 





made a present of her, as he would have done 
ot pepeseneneh fo Ss Dee ; 
would he interrupted her ; ics homme 
id, “ me to finish my tale. Provi- 
dence did not abandon pap) sade age 
e 
b 
nature.. The wretched serf of Pobereze id 
came a celebrated Italian cantatrice. Then 
her former lord meeting her in society, and 
seeing her admired and courted by all the 
worl: without ke ing who she really was, 
was afflicted, as if by the dictates of Heaven, 
see © leva er Ge eat girl,—with a guilty 
ave” — 
And Giovanna rose, as she said this, to 
remove herself further from her admirer. 
“No, no!” he replied earnestly; “with a 
pure and hol: ion.” 
“Impossible returned Giovanna. “ Are 
you not married ?” 

i vehemently tore a letter from 
his vest, and handed it to Giovanna. It was 
sealed with black, for it announced the death 
of his wife at the baths. It had only arrived 


morning. 
“ You mere lost no pan ‘?3 sg canta- 
trice, endeavoring to con er feelings 
under an iron mak of reproach. 
ere was a pause. Each dared not speak. 
The Count knew—but without actually and 
tically believing what seemed incredible 
—that Anielka and Giovanna were the same 
person—iis slave. That terrible relationship 
checked him. Anielka, too, had played her 
to the end of endurance. The long 
cherisned tenderness—the faithful love of her 
life could not longer be wholly mastered. 
Hitherto they had spoken in Italian. She 
i 
“ You have a right, my i, to 
that poor Anielka who escaped from the ser- 
ice of your wife in Florence ; you can force 
to your palace, to its meanest work ; 


on me!” cried Leon. 


vice 
her 
a 

“ ve 

“ But,” pre Fast the serf of Pobereze, 
firmly, “‘ you cannot force me to love you.” 

“Do not mock—do not torture me more ; 
zon are sufficiently revenged. I will not of- 
end you by importunity. You must indeed 


hate me! But remember that we Poles 
wished to give freedom to our serfs; and for 
that very reason our country was invaded 
and dismembered by despotic . We 
must therefore continue tu suffer slavery as it 
exists in Russia ; but, soul and body, we are 
averse to it; and when our country once 
more becomes free, be assured no shadow of 
slavery will remain in the land. Curse then 
our enemies, and pity us that we stand in 
such @ desperate position between Russian 
bexonste and Siberia, and the hatred of our 

So saying, and without waiting for a reply, 
Leon rushed from the room. e door was 
closed: Giovanna listened to the sounds of 
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eps till they died in the street. 
Seeald’ ate fullowcd, but dared not. 


pelve me's let the past be 
bes gore eee 


won 


Ege ge! 
8 he 


ir. “He saw he had been 
g his passion af- 


q 


i 


note. Wi 
i is soul, he flew back to 


ining her saloon a new and terrible 
vicissitude seemed to sport with his passion— 
_she was nowhere to be seen. Had the Ital- 
jan cantatrice fled? Again he was in de- 
ir—s with disappointment. As he 
uncertain how to act, in the midst of 

the floor, he heard, as from a distance, an 
Ave Maria forth in tones he half re- 


a 
9 - 


the voice. He traced it 
to an inner chamber, and he there beheld 
the lovely singer kneeling in the costume of 
@ Polish serf. She rose, greeted Leon with a 
touching smile, and stepped forward with se- 
rious bashfulness. Leon extended his arms; 
she sank into them; ont in that fond = 
brace all wrongs and sorrows were for- 
eae Knielka drew from her bosom a lit- 

@ purse, and took from it a piece of silver. 
It was the rouble. Now, Leon did not smile 
at it. He comprehended the sacredness of 
this little gift, and some tears of repentance 
fell on Anielka’s hand. 

A yee after, See Sete te 
steward 0 to everythin 
splendidly for the ica of his secon 
wife. He ‘concluded his letter with these 
words : 

“T understand that in the — be- 
neath my palace there are some unfortunate 
men, who were imprisoned during my father’s 
lifetime. Let them be instantly liberated. 
This is my first act of gratitude to God, who 
has so infinitely blessed me !” 

Anielka longed ardently to behold her na- 
tive land. They left Vienna immediately af- 
ter the wedding, although it was in the mid- 
dle of January. 

Tt was already quite dark when the car- 
tiage, with its four horses, stopped in front of 


several | night had passed, 





the co of the palace of Olgogrod: Whilst 
the nm was ing the door on one 
side, a beggar soliciting a at the 
other, where Anielka was i tag 
ae a ‘action as she the 

old-of her new home, she gave him 
some money ; but the man; instead of thank- 
ing her, returned her bounty with a savage 
laugh, at the same time scowling at her in 
the fiercest‘ manner’ from beneath ‘his thick 


clouded her happiness. 
a : the arms of her beloved 
fi all but the happiness of 
being the idol of his affections. 

Fatigue and excitement made the night 
most welcome, All was dark and silent 
around the palace, and some hours of the 
when suddenly flames burst 
forth from several parts of the building at 
once. The palace was enveloped in fire ; it 
vn phir ly. The flames mounted higher 
and higher; the windows cracked with a 
fearful sound, and the smoke penetrated into 
the most remote apartments. 

A single figure of a man was seen stealing 
over the snow, which lay like a winding-sheet 
on the soli waste; his cautious steps 
were heard on the frozen snow as it cri 
beneath his tread. It was the beggar who 
had accosted: Anielka. Ona rising ground 
he turned to gaze on the terrible scene. 

“No more unfortunate creatures will now 
be doomed to pass their lives in your dun- 

” he exclaimed. “What was my 
crime * Reminding my master of the low- 
ness of his birth. For this they tore me 
from my only child—my darling little Ani- 
elka ; they had no pity even for her orphan 
state ; let them perish all!” 

Suddenly a young and beautiful creature 
rushes wildly to one of oe win- 
dows: she makes a violent effort to escape. 
For a moment her lovely form, clothed in 
white, shines in terrible relief against the 
background of blazing curtains and walls of 
fire, and as instantly sinks back into the 
blazing element. ind her is another fig- 
ure, vainly endeavoring to aid her—he per- 
ishes also: neither of them are ever seen 


again ' 
This eppelling tragedy horrified even the 
perpetrator of the crime. He rushed from 
the place, and as he heard the crash of the 
falling ‘walls, he closed his ears with his 
hands, and darted on faster and faster. 

The next day some peasants discovered the 
body of a man frozen te death, lying on a 
heap of snow—it was ilat of the wretched 
incendiary. Providence, mindful of his long, 
of his cruel imprisonment and sufferin 

him the anguish of knowing that the 
mistress of the palace he had destroyed, and 
who perished in the flames, was his own be- 
loved dang tte the Serf of Pobereze ! 





A TRUE PorT never takes a “ poetic license.” 
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"  Ftom the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE MYSTERIOUS COMPACT. 


IN TWO PARTS,—PART I. - 
the latter of the last century, two 
[ youths, Ferdinand Von Hallberg ani Ed- 
ward Von Wensleben. were receiving their 
education in the military academ: Mari- 
envheim. Among their sc 
wore called Orestes and Pylades, or Damon 


had long served the state with honor, 
were destined for — ae mae 
accomplished and endowed by na- 
mean talents. But fortune had 
jal in the distribution of 
's father lived on a small 


expenses of his son’s schooling at the cost of 
the government ; while Wensleben’s nts 
willingly paid the handsomest salary in order 
to insure to their only child the best educa- 
tion which the establishment afforded. This 
ity in circumstances at first produced a 
species of proud reserve, amounting to cold- 
ness, in Ferdinand’s deportment, which 
ielded by degrees to the cordial affection 
that Edward manifested toward him on every 
ears older than Edward, of 
almost melancholy turn of 


soon Oi cage @ considerable 


i 


occasion. .Two 
a thoughtful pad 
mind, Ferdinand 


influence over his w 





fell like a thunderbolt on the two friends ; 
but Ferdinand considered ayer ain | far the 
more unhappy, since it was ordained that he 
should be the one to sever the happy bond 
that bound them, and to inflict a deep wound 
on his loved companion. His schoolfellows 
vainly endeay to console him by calling 
his attention to his new commission, and the 
preference which had been shown him above 
so many others. He only thought of the ap- 
roaching separation; he only saw 
iend’s grief, and the few remaining 


days that were allowed him at the academy 
by Edward’s side, who husbanded every mo- 
ment of his Ferdinand’s society with jealous 





means of which he defrayed the | j 
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@ religious ceremony. After this 
thay one Sifts look the a , — 1 
an - 


aration in the 5 

uell the melanchol 
feeling which had lately arisen in his mi 
on account of the constant foreboding that 
Ferdinand of his own early death. 
“No,” th + Edward, “his pensive turn 
ef mind and his wild imagination cause him 
to h himself without a cause for my 
sorrow and his own de re. Oh, no, Fer- 
dinand will not die early——he will not die 
before me. . Providence will not leave me 
alone in the world.” 


The lonely Edward strove hard to console 
himself, for after Ferdinand’s departure, the 
house, the world itself, seemed a desert ; 
and absorbed by his own memories, he now 
recalled to mind many a dark h which 
had fallen from his absent friend, particular- 
ly in the latter days of their intercourse, 
and which ‘betokened but too age J a pre- 
sentiment of early death. But time and 
youth exercised, even over these sorrows, 
their irresistible influence. Edward's spirits 
gradually recovered their tone, and as the 
traveler always has the advantage over the 
one who remains behind, in respect of new 


sion, indeed, of his friend’s memory, but 
greatly to the alleviation of his own sorrow. 
t was natural, in such circumstances, that 
the young officer should console himself 
sooner than poor Edward. The country in 
which Hallberg found himself was wild and 
mountainous, all the charms 
and liarities of “far off’. districts—sim- 
ple, hospitable manners, old-fashioned cus- 
toms, many tales and legends which arise 


t 


his | from the credulity of the mountaineers, who 


invariably lean toward the marvelous, and 
love to people the wild solitudes with invisi- 
ble beings. 

Ferdinand had ‘soon, without seeking for 
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late, it was all the 
Unfavorable circumstances reens 


her promi 

e ent, Ferdinand and the young girl 
elt bentene sincerely attached to cach ahem, 
and had both resolved to dare e pt 


and which must through so many hands. 
It was im: ibis froen his letter to goees the 
name of the or the place in question. 


— -is worthy of any sacrifice; for you 
ow your 


_ = any blind infatuation, and this must 
ce for present. No one must suspect 
what.we are to each other; no one here or 
round the: neighborhood must have the 
slightest. clew to our plans. An awful per- 


pee. age soon make his appearance among 
us. ( salts bare oo inveterate obsti- 
nacy, (a ing to all that one hears of 
him,) are well ealculated to confirm in her 
a well-founded aversion: But family arran, 
ments and legal contracts exist, the - 
ment of which the opposing party are bent 
on enforcing. The struggle will be hard— 
; / unsuccessful ; notwithstanding, I 
will strain every nerve. Should I fail; you 
must console yourself, my dear Edward, with 
the thought, that it will be no misfortune to 


because the im- |. 
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‘passion ever 
ee" : 

’ Ferdinand only saw one aim in life—the i 
cg ne deg deokane. All else faded 
before his eyes, and even his corre- 















; in fact every 
og og, rif e tended to the furtherance of 


All of s. eudden hia leters cessed. Man ‘ 
posts passed without a sign of life. 
was & prey to the test anxiety ; 
thought his friend 

i an elopement, a clandestine mar- 

i = deat il oc alek, aud alk dame coo 

ies were the more painful to conjecture, 

since his entire ignorance of the real state of 

things gave his fancy full range to conjure 
up all sorts of misfortunes. At length, after ( 
many more posts had come in without a line 
to pacify ward’s fears, without @ word in 
reply to his earnest entreaties for some news, 
he determined on taking a step which he had 
meditated before, and only relinquished out 

of consideration for his friend’s wishes. He 

wrote to the officer commanding the regi- 

ment, and made inquiries respecting the 

health and abode of Lieutenant Von Hall- 

berg, whose friends in the capital had re- 
mained for nearly two months without news 
of him, he who had hitherto proved a regular 
and frequent correspondent. 

Another fortnight dragged heavily on, and 
at length the announcement came in an of- 
ficial form. Lieutenant Von, Hallberg had 
been invited .to the castle of a nobleman 
whom he was in the custom of — 
order to be present at the wedding of a lady; 
that he was indisposed at the time, that he 

w worse, and on the third morning had 
Cn found dead in his bed, having expired 
during the night from an attack of apo- é 


plexy. 

Edward could not finish the letter—it fell 
from his trembling hand. To see his worst 
fears realized so suddenly, overwhelmed him 






















at first. His youth withstood the bodily ill- 
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assailed 


His youthful spirits, however, had received a 
tee ekwhish: they never rebounded, and 
one thought lay heavy on his mind, which he 
was ing to share with any other per- 
son, and which, on that account, grew more 
inful. It was the memory 
ise which had been mutually 
that the survivor was to receive 
of his friend’s remembrance of 


FL 
: 
E 


moment of death Edwan 
on, no message from the 
spirit, and this apparent neglect, so 

was another deep oeeil ia Ed- 
's breast. Do the affections cease with 
*, Was it contrary to the will of the Al- 
ity the. mourner should taste this 

ion? Did individuality lose itself in 
death, and with it memory? Or did one 


TEE 


was as if a mist spread itself over every 
ject. which presented itself before him, 
bing them indeed of half their charms, 

a eae them visible, and in their real re- 
ion to himself. During this mental change 
the autumn arrived, and with it the long- 
expected commission. It did not indeed oc- 
casion the joy which it might have done in 
former days, when it w have led to a 
meeting with Ferdinand, or at all events to 
better chance of meeting, but it released 

im from the thraldom of college, and it 
ed to him a welcome sphere of activity. 

ow it so happened that his appointment 
him accidentally into the very neighbor- 
hood where Ferdinand had formerly resided, 


He had no wish to make acquaintances, yet 
he did not refuse the invitations that were 
pressed upon him, lest he should be accused 
of eccentricity and rudeness ; and so he found 


himself soon entangled in all sorts of engage- 


them, whose bold ou 
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Edward had e expectation of being able 
to reach Blumehberg in his before 
night, as on the following morning the mateh 


of| was to take place. But as soon as he got 


near the mountains, where the sun yt 
h 


Twice the driver lost his way, and daylight 
was gone -before he had well recovered it; 
darkness came on sooner than in 
places, walled in as they were by dark moun- 
tains, with dark clouds above their heads. 
It was out of the question to dream of reach-' 
ing Blumenberg that night; but in this hos- 
pitable land, where every householder wel- 
comes the ing traveler, Edward was un- 
der no anxiety as toshelter. He only wished, 
before the night quite set in, to reach some 
country-house or castle ; and now that the 
storm abated in some degree, that the 
heavens were a ger mage and ver Bo 
stars out, a valley o; ore 
Pee thine Edward ¢ could dis- 
tinguish, even in the uneertain light. The 
we a my we . neat = were 
perceptible, an ind these, - u 
the mountain that crowned the plain. Ed 
ward thought he could discern a build- 
ing which glimmered with more than one 
light. The road led straight into the vil- 
pS Edward stopped and inquired. 
be se ney apnygne: gore me Tet at 
longed to it, an were the 
e the Baron Friedenberg. “ Frisden- 
Edward : the name sounded 
im, yet he could not call to mind 
where he had heard it. He in- 
¢ family were at home, hired a 


path which wound itself round steep roe 

to the summit of them, and finally to the 
castle, which was perched there like an ea- 
gle’s nest. The tinkling of the bells on Ed- 
ward's attracted the attention of the 


with prompt 


appeared to welcome him from a huge stove 
in the corner. The servants here two 
large ing candles in massive silver scon- 
ces, and went out to announce the stranger. 
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. Edward felt as if there were a kind 
in the inanimate objects which sur- 
rounded him, when the inner-door o 

and the master of the house en pre- 
ceded by a servant, and welcomed his guest. 
with courteous cordiali x 

Some 4; ies which Edward offered on 
account , 
moment. 52°; 

“Come, now, Lieutenant,” said the Baron, 
“T must introduce you to my family. You 
are not such @ stranger to us, as you fancy.” 

With these words he took Edward by the 
arm, and, lighted by the servant. they 
through several lofty rooms, which were — 
handsomely furnished, although in an old- 
fashioned style, with faded Flemish carpets, 
large chandeliers, and high-backed chairs : 
everything in keeping with what the youth 
had alan seen in the castle. Here were 
the ladies of the: house. At the other end of 
the room, by the side of an immense stove, 
penning with a large shield of the family 
arms, richly emblazoned, and crowned by a 
gigantic Turk, in a most comfortable attitude 
of repose sat the lady of the house, an elderly 
matron of tolerable circumference, in a gown 
of dark ue satin, Py a black vo tp ae a 
snow-white cap. e appeared to i 
cards with the chaplain: who sat : ite t to 
her at the table, and the Baron Friedenberg 
to have made the third hand.at ombre, till he 
was called away to welcome his guest: On 
the other, side of the room were two young 
ladies, an elder person, who might be a gov- 
erness, and a couple of children, very much 
en, by.a game at lotto. 

Edward entered, the ladies rose to greet 
him ; a chair was placed for him near the 
mistress of the house, and very soon a cup. of 
chocolate and a bottle of tokay were served 
on a rich silver salver, to restore the traveler 
after the cold and discomfort of his drive : in 
fact it was easy for him to feel that these 
“ far rps a people were by no means dis- 

is 


nan at his arrival. An agreeable conversa- 
ion soon began among all parties. His travels, 
the shooting-match, the neighborhood, agri- 
culture, all afforded subjects, and in a quar- 


his intrusion, were silenced in a) ti 





ter of an hour Edward felt as if he had long 





the ining-scum—tie came into whieh Ede 


sub- 
themselves round the table. Ed- 
was between the Baron and his 
wife. e chaplain said a short grace, when 
the Baroness, with an uneasy look, glanced at 
her husband over Edward's osien, and 
said, in a low whi 
. * My love, we are thirteen—that will never 
0.” ; 


The Baron smiled, beckoned to the young- 
est of the clerks, and whispered to him. The 
youth bowed, and withdrew. The servant 
took the cover away, and served his supper in 
the ae cr fe 
ss wife,” said Fri , “is supersti- 
nel, nb @ll mona porecratatagh Sage aaah 
unlucky to dine thirteen. It certainly has 
happened twice (whether from chance or not 
who can tell?) that we have had to mourn 
the death of an acquaintance who had, a 
a time before, made the thirteenth at our 

e.” 

“This idea is not confined to the moun- 
tains. I know man le in the capital 
who think with the Baroness,” said Edward. 
“ Although in a town such ideas, which be- 
long more especially to the olden time, are 
more likely to be lost in the whirl and bustle - 
which usually silences everything that is not 
essentially matter of fact.” 

' “Ah, yes, Lieutenant,” replied the Baron, 
smiling -humoredly, “we keep up old 
customs in the mountains. You see 
that, by our furniture. People in the capital 
would call this sadly old-fashioned.” 

“ That which is rege 3 _— and beautiful 
can never appear.out of date,” rejoined Ed- 
ward ly; “and here, if | mistake 
not, presides a spirit that is ever striving 
after both. I must confess, Baron, that when 
I first entered your house, it was this very as- 

+ of the olden time that enchanted me 

yond measure.” 

“ That is always the effect which simplicity 
has on every unspoiled mind,” answered Frie- 
denberg ; “ but townspeople have seldom a 
taste for such things.” 

“T was ly educated on my father's 
estate,” said Edward, “ which was situated in 
the Highlands; and it appears to me as if, 
when | entered your house, I were visiting a 
neighbor of my father’s, for the general as- 
pect is quite the same here as with us.” 

“ Yes,” said the chaplain, “ mountainous 
districts have all a family likeness: the same 
necessities, the same struggles with nature, 
the same seclusion, all:produce the same way 
of life among mountaineers.” 
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vn oh that account the - 
me,” Edward. “We ales dislike it ; 

Sseateh ir i ees Taeaplionlie ings which 

nat or at explicable things, whic 

I have met with agai Re this neighborhood.” 

“ Yes, here, more than anywhere 
else,” continued the chaplain, “I think we 
excel ail other) mountaineers in the number 
and variety of our legends and ghost stories. 

I assure you that there is not a cave or a 

church, or, above all, a castle, for miles round 

about, of which we could not relate some- 
thing rnatural.” 

e roness, who ved the turn 
which the conversation was likely to take, 
thought it better to send the children to bed ; 

_and when they were gone, the priest con- 
tinued, “‘ Even here, in this castle—” 

“Here!” inquired Edward, “in this very 


ra he ! Lieutenant,” interposed ' th 

! Lieutenant,” in e 
Baron, “ this house has the reputation of 
being haunted ; and the most extraordinary 
thing is, that the matter cannot be denied by 
the akeptical, or accounted for by the reason- 
able.” 

“ And yet,” said Edward, “the castle looks 
so cheerful, so habitable.” 

“ Yes, this part which we live in,” answered 
the Baron; “but it consists of only a few 
apartments sufficient for my family and these 

ntlemen ; the other on of the buildin 
is half in ruins, and from the peri 
when men established themselves on the 
mountains for greater safety.” 

“There are some who maintain,” said the 

hysician, “that a part of the walls of the 
rena tower itself are of Roman origin ; but 
that would surely be difficult to / ag 

“ But, gentlemen,” observed the Baroness, 
“ you are losing yourselves in learned descrip- 
tions as to the erection of the castle, and our 
guest is kept in ignorance of what he is anx- 
ious to hear.” 

“Indeed, madam,” replied the chaplain, 
“this is not entirely foreign to the subject, 
since in the most ancient part of the building 
lies the chamber in question.” 

“ Where apparitions have been seen *” in- 
quired Ed , eagerly. 

“ Not exactly,” replied the Baroness ; “there 
is nothing fearful to be seen.” 

“Come, let us tell him at once,” interrupt- 
ed the Baron. “ The fact is, that every guest 
who sleeps for the first time in this room (and 
it has fa sae tapoeene Meanenioeh, tanitoond 
80.) is visi some i significan 
pot rion wowhateer Tomo to call 
it, in which some future event is pique 
to him, or a mystery ¢ up, 
which he had vainly striven to comprehend 
before.” 

“ Then,” in Edward, “it must be 
something like what is known in the High- 
lands, under the name of second sight, a priv- 
ilege, as some consider it, which several per- 
sons and several families enjoy.” 


ice against th 
po 





“ Just so,” said the physician, “the cases 
are very similar; yet the most mysterious 
of this affair is, that it does not appear 
originate with the individual, or his urgan- 
ization, or his sympathy with beings of the 
invisible world ; no, the individual has noth- 
ing to say to it—the locality does it all. 
Every one who sleeps there has his mysteri- 
ous and the result proves its truth.” 
“At least, in most ces,” continued 
the Baron, “when we have had an opportu- 
nity of hearing the cases confirmed. I re- 
member once, in particular. You may recol- 
lect, Lieutenant, that when you first camé in, 
I had the honor of telling you you were not 
quite a stranger to me.” 

“ Certainly,-Baron ; and I have been wish- 
ing for a long time to ask an explanation of 
these words.” 

“We have often heard your name men- 
tioned by a particular friend of yours—one 
who could neyer pronounce it without emo- 
tion.” ' 

“ Ah!” cried Edward, who now saw clearly 
why the Baron’s name had sounded familiar 
to him also—‘“ ah! you speak of my friend 
Hallberg ; truly do you say, we were indeed 
dear to each other.” 

“ Were !” echoed the Baron, in a faltering 
tone, as he observed the sudden change in 
Edward’s voice and countenance ; “can the 
blooming, vigorous youth be —” 

4 ' exclaimed Edward; and the 
Baron deeply regretted that he had touched 
so tender a chord, as he saw the young offi- 
cer’s eyes fill with tears, and a dark cloud 

over his animated features.” 

“ Forgive me,” he continued, while he 
leaned forward. and pressed his companion’s 
hand; “I grieve t a thoughtless word 
should have awakened such deep sorrow. I 
had no idea of his death; we ail loved the 
handsome young man, and by his description 
of you were already much interested in you 
before we had ever seen yuu.” 

The eonversation now turned entirely on 
aye Edward related the particulars of 
his death. Every one present had something 
to say in his praise ; and although this sud- 
den allusion to his dearest friend had agitated 
Edward in no slight degree, yet it was a con- 
solation to him to listen to the tribute these 
worthy people paid to the memory of Ferdi- 
nand, and to see how uine ‘was their re- 
gret at the tidinge of his early death. The 
time passed swi ly away in conversation of 
much interest, and the whole company were 

ised to hear ten o’clock strike, an unusa- 
ally late hour for this quiet, re family. 
The chaplain read prayers, in which Edward 
devoutly joined, and then he kissed the mat- 
ron’s and felt almost as if he were in 
his father’s house. The Baron offered to 
show his guest.to his room, and the sex vant 
preceded them with lights. The way led 
past the staircase, and then on one side into 
a long gallery, which communicated with 
another wing of the castle, 








servant carried only i 
ight over it, Which did ao cee 


trate to the est corner. A high-cano- 


a of dark well 


coverlet of the same 
> —_ to the tired travel- 
7) 


deal 
6 ‘toilet- 


” h . “Answer me one question, 
Pane if you please. Did he’ ever sleep 
ere? 


_ “Certainly,” replied Friedenberg ; “ it was 
his usual room when he was here, and he had 
&@ most curious dream in that bed, which, as 
gg go us, made a great impression on 


te what was it?’ inquired Edward, 
rly.” 

“He never told us, for, as you well know, 
he was reserved by nature ; but we gathered 
from some words ¢ coe that an early 
and sudden death was foretold. Alas! your 
narrative has confirmed the truth of the pre- 
diction.” 

“Wonderful! He always had a similar 
———- and many'a time has he grieved 
me by alluding to it,” said Edward ; “yet it 
never made him gloomy or discontented. He 
went on his way firmly and calmly, and 
looked forward with joy, I might almost say, 
to ap life.” 

“He was a superior man,” answered the 
Baron, “whose memory will ever be dear to 





your servant in the next room.” 
- “Oh, you are careful of me,” said Ed- 
van og *T am used to sleep by my- 
« Stil,” replied the Baron, “every precau- 
tion should be taken. Now once more good 
the hand, and, followed 
room. 


;| to his night’s rest. He had already undressed 


with the aid of his servant (whom he had 
re i and had ~—_ in bed _— 
time, i sstingesees i the candles. No 
sleep visited hia ids; and the thought re- 
curred which so often troubled him, why 
he had never received the i token 
from Ferdinand, whether his friend’s spirit 
were among the blest—whether his silence (so 
to speak) proceeded from unwillingness or in- 
capacity to communicate with the living. A 
mingled train of reflections agitated his mind ; 
his brain grew heated ; his beat faster 
and faster. The castle clock tolled eleven— 
half-past eleven. He counted the strokes ; 
and at that moment the moon rose above the 
dark margin of the rocks which surrounded 
the castle, and shed her full light into Ed- 
ward’s room. Every cast out in relief 
from the darkness. ward gazed, and 
thought, and ted. It seemed to 
him as if something moved in the furthest 
corner of the room. The movement was 
neg gnome = a ng i form ¢ a 
man, which a) to advance, or rather 
to float farwael Here Edward lost all sense 
of surrounding objects, and found himself 
once more si at the foot of the monument 
in the garden of the academy, where he had 
contracted the bond with his friend. As for- 
merly, the moon streamed through the 
dark branches of the fir-trees, and shed its pale 
cold light on the cold white marble of the 
monument. Then the floating form which 
et ta a ong paar ade e castle be- 
came , more substantial, more earthly- 
looking ; it issued from behind the tombstone, 
and stood in the full ight. It was Fer- 
dinand, in the uniform of his regiment, earn- 
est and pale, but with a kind smile on his 
features. 

“Ferdinand, Ferdinand!” cried Edward, 
overcome by joy and rise, and he strove 
to embrace the well-1 form, but it waved 
him aside with a melancholy look. 

“ Ah! you are dead,” continued the speak- 
er; “and why then do I see you just as you 
looked when living ?” 
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‘«Eaward,” answered the apparition, in a | asleep, 


rules Chad credo’ na if it cua thoes ois, * | 
am dead, irit no peace.” 
“You are n with the blest ® cried Ed- 
ward, in a voice of terror. 
“ God is merciful,” it replied ; “ but we are 
il and sinful creatures; inquire no more, 


“An unholy tie still binds me to earth. I 
have sinned. I was cut off in the midst of 
my sinful projects. This po te He 
sli a gold ring from his left hand. 
be when every token of this unholy com- 
oo ty yc ee 

i ch I ex ‘or this, o' en 
po irit be at rest. Ch, Ed dear 
ing me back my ring!” 

oo joy—but where, where am I to seek 
it” 

“Emily Varnier will give it thee herself ; 
our engagement was contrary to holy duties, 
to prior engagements, to earlier vows. G 
denied his blessing to the guilty project, and 
my course was arrested in a fearful manner. 
Pray for me, Edward, and bring me back the 
Ting, my ring,” continued the voice, in a 
mournful tone of appeal. 

Then the features of the deceased smiled 
sadly but tenderly ; then all appeared to float 
once more before Edward’s eyes—the form 
pee be foot eshascum pp aay? an 

moonlight, di ; @ long, gloomy, 

breathless “ followed. Edward lay, halt 

sleeping, half benumbed, in a confi man- 

ner ; portions of the dream returned to him 

i some sounds—above all, ther 

itution of the ring. But 

bound his limbs, 

closed his eyelids, and silenced his voice ; 

mental consciousness alone was left him, yet 
his mind was a prey to terror. 

At length these painful sensations subsided 
—his nerves became more braced, his breath 
came more freely, a pleasing languor t 


over his limbs, and aA aca Mc eg 9 
y broad 


uiet and refreshing. He 

but as soon as the recol- 

possession of dhe felt the 

ion of him, and he felt the 

Guessel tants which ief had wrung from him 

on his eyelashes. But what had the vision 

been? A mere dream engendered by the 

correenten of the evening, and his mates 

‘or Hallberg’s memory, or was it at length the 
fulfillment of the poms % 

There, out of that dark corner, had the 
form risen up, and moved toward him. But 
might it not have been the effect of light and 
ehade produced by the moonbeams, and the 
dark branches of a tree close to the 
window, when agitated by the high wind ? 
Perhaps he had seen this, and then fallen 





leep, and all combined, had woven itself 
into a dream: But the name of Emily Var- 
nier! Edward did not. remember ever to 
have heard it; certainly it had never been 
mentioned in Ferdinand’s letters. Could it 
be the name of his love, of the object of that 
ardent and unfortunate ion? Could the 
vision be one. of truth t “He was meditating, 
lost in th t, when there was'a knock at 
his door, and the servant entered. Edward 
rose hastily, and sp out of bed. As he 
did so, he heard something fall with a ring- 
ing me the — ak and — 
up a ring, n ea ing- 
ry ewan Fauddered ; he snatched % 
from the servant's hand, and the color forsook 
his cheeks as he read the two words “ Emil 
Varnier” engraved inside the hoop. He stood 
there like one thunderstruck, as easa 
with the in his hand that he had 
not merely dreamed, but had actually spoken 
with the a of his friend. A servant of the 
household came in to ask whether the Lieu- 
tenant wished to breakfast in his room, or 
down stairs with the family. Edward would 


od| willingly have remained alone with the 


thoughts that pressed heavily on him, but a 
secret dread lest his absence should be re- 
marked, and considered. as a proof of fear, 
after all that had passed on the subjeet of the 
haunted room, determined him to accept the 
last p . He dressed hastily, and ar- 
ran is hair carefully, but the paleness of 
his and the traces of tears in his eyes, 
were not to be concealed, and he entered the 
saloon, where the family were already assem- 
bled at the breakfast-table, with the chaplain 
and the doctor. 

The Baron rose to cee him: one glahce 
at the young officer’s face was sufficient ; he 
p his hand in silence, and led him to a 
Pee} the side of be A Baroness. An ani- 
mai i ion now concerning the 
weather, which was feos pram h a 
strong south wind had risen in the night, so 
pre hc olbth maiah ert ape he na 
me e torrents were flowing once more, 
and the roads impassable. 

“ How can Ne possibly reach Blumenberg, 
to-day ?” the cape aeorreygeained xo" 

“That will be well nigh im le,” said 
the doctor. “Iam just come from a patient 
at the next village, and I was nearly an hour 
performing the same distance in a i 
that is usually traversed on foot’ in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

Edward had not given a thought this morn- 
ing to the shooting-match. Now that it had 
occurred od aap ar ye it, he pat little 
regret at being detained from a scene of noi 
festivity which, far from being dodinble, oo 

to him actual’ —- in his pres- 

ent frame of mind. Yet he was troubled by 

the thought of intruding too long on the hos- 

itality of his new friends ; ond te said, in a 
esitating manner— 

“Yes! but I must try how far —’ 

“That you shall not do,” interrupted the 











The youth bowed, and raised the lady's 
» s . 1 


to anghs and 
“TE you allow me—-if you feel certain 
that Tam not intruding—I will accept your 
offer with joy. I never cate much be a 


é amusement—” 
t,” inte: the 
ghted ; you will re- 


us.” 
_. "He shook Edward by the hand. 

“You know you are with old friends.” 

** And, beside,” said the doctor, with disin- 

d solicitude, “it would be imprudent, 

for 'M. de Wensleben does not look very well. 
Had you a good night, sir *” 

4s good,” replied Edward. 

. © Without 7 dreaming *” continued the 
other ? pertinaci . 

_ * Dreaming ! i piltiing wonderful,” an- 


swered the Pr. 
“ Hem !” said the doctor, shaking his head, 
2 tiously. 


“No one yet —” 
ie ara T te algae tar ronan,” sential Ba | ae 


ward, “ you would understand it no more 
than I did. Co ag. 44 — 

The Baroness, who saw the youth’s unwill- 
ingness to enlarge upon the subject, here ob- 


dak Saportemen-thcos wih she had obra 
t nce—those which she 
Cok g pore 

The chaplain led the conversation from 
dreams, themselves, to their origin, on which 
subject he and the doctor could not agree ; 
and Edward and his visions were left in peace 
at last. But when every one had paw 
each to his gaily socmpenem Edward followed 
the Baron into his li 4 

“ [ answered in that manner,” he said, “ to 
get rid of the doctor and his questioning. To 
you I will confess the trnth. Your room has 
exercised its mysterious influence over me.” 

“ Indeed !” said the baron, eagerly. 

“T have seen and spoken with my Ferdi- 
nand, for the first time since his death. I 
will trust to your kindness—your sympathy 
—not to require of me a description of this 
exciting vision. But I have a question to put 
to you.” 

@ Which I will answer in all candor, if it 
be possi ny oes 

Do you know the name of Emily Var- 


nier *” 
“ Varnier !—certainly not.” 





¥ picks Ghee po ono in Cig AMMEN who 


name ° 

“No one; it sounds like a ree a name.” 
, “In the-bed in which I slept I found this 
mee AE es erage iy 1 roduced it ; 
ay ition of m : ced 
iat name.” : pie 

“ Wonderful ! ‘ As I tell you, I know no one 
so called—this isthe first time I ever heard 
the name. But it is entirely unaccountable 


y| to: me, how the ring should have come into 


that bed. You see, M. von Wensleben, what 
I told yon is'true. There is something very 
peculiar about that room: the moment you 
entered, I saw that the spell had been work- 
ing on you also, but I did not wish to forestall 
or force your confidence.” 

“I felt the delicacy, as I do now the kind- 
ness, of your intentions. Those who are as 
sad as Lam can alone tell the value of tender- 
ness and sympathy.” 

Edward remained this day and the follow- 
ing at the castle, and felt quite at home with 
its worthy, inmates. He slept twice in the 
haunted room. He went away, and came 
back often ; was always welcomed cordially, 
and always quartered in the same apartment. 
ae in spite gh this, vd sia J * clew, he 

no means ae vail of m 
which hung round the fate of Ferdinand Hall 
berg and of Emily Varnier. 





From Punch. 
OUR “IN MEMORIAM.” 
glory 


pea ; 
Of wise assertion of a rightful claim, 
And Commerce freed vy sagely daring aim. 
Famine averted ; Revolution gory 
Recruited; these are things that England long 

; these are al 

Will couple'with the name of Rovesr Pee., 
Of whom the worst his enemies can say 
Is, that he left the error of his way 
When Conscience told him he was in the wrong. 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
TO W. J. R.. WITH A M8. 
little common, weed, a simple 
<a bos plik aie ne, grelbe ic sea ; 
lower Trew where some great empire 
‘Worthless Cemsiiten, are rich to Memory gn 
And thus these lines are precious, for the hand 
That their music crumbles into mould ; 
And hot brain that shaped them now is cold 
In its own ashes, like a blackened brand.— 
But where the fiery soul that wove the spell ; 
Weeping with trailing wings beside his tomb ? 
stretched and tortured on the racks of Hell 


ring for him in Eternity ! 


From the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

’ THE ACTUAL. 
Aira no more shall shadows entertain ; 

No more shall re and dreams delude ; 
No more shall these illusions of the brain 

Divert me with bet goog J interlude : 

Forever are ye banished, idle joys : 
Welcome, stern lebor-life—this is no world for toys! 


Blessed labor-life! victorious only he 
Who in its lists doth valiantly contend ; 
For labor in itselfis victory ; 
Yield never to repose’; but let the end 
Of Life’s great battle be—the end of life : 
A glorious immortality shall crown the strife. 


R. H. Sropvard 


R. 5. E 





